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AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


44 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


e E reguler quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per 
share on the no per value Preferred capitel 
stock of the company issued and outstend- 
ing in the hands of the public has been 
declared out of the surplus net earnings of 
the company for the quarter ending Ce. 
ber 31, 1939, payable November 1, 1939, 
to holders of such stock of record on the 
ks of the company at the close of busi- 
ness October 9, 1939. 


Common Stock Dividend 


e HE regular quarterly dividend of Forty 
Cents (40c) per share on the no 
per value Common capital stock of the 
compeny issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public hes been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending September 30, 1939, 
payable September 15, 1939, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
company et the close of business August 
16, 1939. 
FRANK B. BALL, Secretary. 


August 9, 1939. 


OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 
POWER COMPANY (WISCONSIN) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The board of directors of Northern States 
Power Company (Wisconsin), at a meeting held 
on August 15, 1939, declared a dividend of one 
and one-quarter per cent (1%4%) per share on 
the preferred stock of the company payable by 
check September 1, 1939, to stockholders of record 
as of the close of business August 19, 1939, for 
the quarter ending August 31, 1939. 


N. H. BUCKSTAFF, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
August 16, 1939. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation has this day declared a 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents (25c) per share on 
the Common Stock, without any nominal or par 
value, of said Corporation, payable September 7. 
1939 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 1, 1939. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New 
August 16, 1939. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per- 
cent (144%) on the Preferred Stock of the Eor- 
poration, payable September 15, 1939 to stock- 
holders of record September 1, 1939. 
J. A. McKENNA. Treasurer. 


e 
Chrysler Corporation 
*DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK* 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) pershare on theoutstanding common stock, 
payable September 13, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, August 24, 1939. 
B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Fizance Committee 


= 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 44 
On August 15, 1939 a dividend of Fifty cents 
per share was declared on the capital stock 
of Newmont Mining Corporation, payable 
September 15, 1939, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 31, 1939. 
CARROLL SEARLS, Ass’t Secretary. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
August 10, 1939, declared a dividend for the third 
quarter of the year 1939 of 50c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Ellliott Fisher 
Company, payable September 30, 1939, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 12, 1939. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 
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PROFIT 


By Other People’s Market Study and Ex- 
perience Through These Books and Charts 


"1,600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (new Aug. 9, 1939, Edition), reprints 1,100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Feb. 23, 1938, to July 26, 
1939. Also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included 
before. With complete alphabetical index, including every stock listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange and “‘listed" or "traded" on the N. Y. Curb. Just the facts 
you want to help decide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. This 
manual also includes the “Industrial Classification of N. Y. S. E. Listings" condensed 
for ready reference on two pages. More information in condensed form than two 
500-page books. 280 pages, paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for 
way ee Manuals, issued about every 3 to 4 months, for only $7.50, sav- 
ing $7.90. 


“COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE” (1939), by Clark Belden. The 
life experience of an investor in common stocks. Tells how to preserve capital and 
secure reasonable appreciation, avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, cautions not 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 201 Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues with 18-year Cycle Charts of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of weekly 
Dow-Jones Averages for past 18 yeafs......... $25.00; August issue......... $3.00 


(Samples of Security Charts with list of 201 stocks charted, also samples of Cycle Charts 
with list of 252 stocks charted, sent FREE on request) 
(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for $8.50) 


“STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" (1930 revised), by Frederic Drew 

Bond, author of “Success in Security Operations.’ Practical knowledge of the 

factors that alternately enhance and depress stock prices. “Best book yet written on 

stock speculation,” said N. Y. Times Annalist. Of special interest: Floating Supply, 

Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of the Market, Speculative Tactics, and 

(Used copy in good condition $2.00) 


“THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER" (1932) by Wm. P. Hamilton. The first authori- 
tative analysis of its forecast value, based on Charles H. Dow's theory of the price 
movement. Includes also some practical advice on the Stock Market. 273 pages. $2.50 
(Used copy in good condition $2.00) 
(We can supply these books by Robert Rhea: “The Dow Theory" [1932], 
$3.50; "Dow's Theory Applied to Business and Banking,” 1938, $2.00; 


“The Story of the Averages,” 1934, $3.50; “Graphic Charts of Dow-Jones 
Daily Industrial & Rail Averages,’ 1897 to 1939, $12.50). 


“TICKER TECHNIQUE" (112 pages), by Orline D. Foster, author of "Profits from 
the Stock Market" ($3.00) and “Realizing Security Profits," a complete course on 
the Stock Market, out of print ($12.00). Latest study of tape reading published. 
A wealth of market pointers boiled down into a few words. Explains technical market 
action and signals of the ticker tape to watch for and author's interpretation of 
those signals. Issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. Will be out of print before the 


“AN OUTLINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS" (1936), by Lucien Fowler. How to 
study and determine financial position, general condition and prospects of any 


“WALL STREET"—Its Mysteries Revealed (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. Described 
by the author as a “complete course of instruction in speculation and investment, 
and rules for the safe guidance therein." 144 pages... eee seneeeneeeneesenes $2.00 


KEEP ALL YOUR personal records in "MY FINANCES"—$4.25 (DeLuxe $5.75) 
SAVE YOUR "Financial Worlds” in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders $4.75) 


FREE! 


“Intelligent Investment Planning" 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary 
to successful investing: 48 pages, 
paper cover, 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next thirty days. 


SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any phase 
of business or the stock market, prepared 
free on request. 
Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


Financial World 


Book Shop 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


in Books 


PERSONAL FINANCE COMES oF 
Ace. By M. R. Neifeld. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers. 334 pp. $3.50. 
Before the World War the personal 
finance business was practically non- 
existent in the United States; but 
in 1937, about 25 years later, a total 
of $660 million was so loaned and 
at the end of that year $360 million 
of such loans was outstanding. The 
author of this book, for many years 
economist and statistician for Bene- 
ficial Management Corporation, one 
of the larger organizations in this 
field, has been able to study the 
enormous development of this busi- 


| ness from the inside. His new book 


is practically an outgrowth of an 
earlier study of this topic, The Per- 
sonal Finance Business, published in 
1933. In his latest work Dr. Neifeld 
deals in detail with the social and 
legislative changes in the business, 
especially the effects of the different 
regulatory measures taken by the 
various states of the Union and by 
Canada. A separate chapter is de- 
voted to the borrower, the author 
explaining who borrows, why, and 
how much; in addition he gives sta- 
tistics on ages of borrowers and their 
incomes. The concluding part deals 
with the technical operations of per- 
sonal finance companies, and _ the 
study is supplemented with a large 
bibliography and numerous charts 
and tabulations. 


* 


PRINCIPLES OF CORPORATE 
Finance. By Milo Kimbal. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co, 
316 pp. $1.00. This is a new con- 
tribution to the series of textbooks 
on “American Business Fundamen- 
tals” edited by Justin H. Moore, Dean 
of the School of Business and Civic 
Administration, College of the City of 
New York. Each of the books in 
that series is written by an expert in 
the respective field. Mr. Kimbal has 
had practical business experience of 
several years in credit work, he taught 
finance at Boston University and 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Congress—A Paradox 


OW that Congress has gone 
home it becomes possible to de- 
termine whether its legislative acts 
have helped the business of the coun- 
try to lift itself out of the trough of 
the depression. The view through 
this periscope reveals a hazy horizon 
although accompanied by definite in- 
dications that clear weather is strug- 
gling to break through the mists. 

There looms up distinctly on the 
sky line tangible evidence that, if Con- 
gress did nothing else, it at least re- 
sumed its prerogative over the legis- 
lative arm of the Government. It suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that it no 
longer is a rubber stamp, ready to en- 
dorse whatever the President pro- 
poses. 

The implication that might be 
drawn from this show of increased in- 
dependence is that the drift toward 
the right could well become more pro- 
nounced in the next session of Con- 
gress, if its members find public opin- 
ion back home supporting it. In that 
case there will develop an even greater 
cleavage away from the New Deal 
than was shown in the session that 
has come to a close. 


Spending Killed 


In all other respects this Congress 
has been a paradox, for out of its 
chameleon proceedings both schools of 
economic thought—the spending and 
lending school, and the school that is 
opposed to the uncontrolled exploita- 
tion of the Nation’s resources—can 
extract some satisfaction. Up to the 
time it rebelled against the $4 billion 
so called self-liquidating bill, which 
before it was snuffed out had been 
emasculated to $1.6 billion, and the 
$800 million housing measure, Con- 
gress had already authorized appro- 
priations on a much larger scale than 
any other peace time Congress. 

The amount to be spent is esti- 
mated between $11 billion and $13 bil- 
lion, according to whatever Demo- 
cratic or Republican spokesman un- 
dertakes the calculation. Whatever 
figure is taken, there still has been es- 
tablished a spending record that can 
evoke no cheer from the taxpayers. 

Nor in this astronomic record can 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 


What it has done for 
business has been help- 
ful, although only in a 
minor degree. It had 
a dual personality — 
talked loudly about 
economy but spent 
money like a wastrel. 
A summation of its 
activities. 


the President find any support for his 
contention that the refusal of Con- 
gress to go with him down the entire 
line of his spending thus nipped a 
boom that was in the making. That 
statement is contradicted by the re- 
covery which had already set in and 
as evidenced by the encouraging sec- 
ond quarter earnings record. Nor is 
it a fact that recovery has been halted 


—A pologies to the Philadelphia Inquirer 
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because additional pump priming has 
been curtailed. The billions already 
earmarked for spending will more 
than amply prime the pump not only 
for the current fiscal year, but a gen- 
erous proportion will spill over into 
the succeeding year also. There is 
enough fat in this to provide business 
enough momentum to carry over any 
gap that could develop out of any less 
government spending; that is, pro- 
viding business is granted a clear 
road and is accorded political encour- 
agement. On that score no fears need 
be entertained ; only a war into whose 
vortex we could be drawn could pre- 
vent it. 

Now that we have the complete 
ledger of Congressional action spread 
before us we can €xamine such en- 
tries as may be deemed beneficial— 
even if only meagerly in proportion— 
to general business. 

We need not dwell long on the 
Hatch Act, for it is strictly political, 
designed with an eye to preventing a 
repetition of the scandalous use of re- 
lief funds to capture elections. It 


“may not stop the President from seek- 


ing a third term if such is his ambi- 
tion. In that case the electorate will 
have to decide what disposition to 
make of such an aspiration. 


TVA Curbed 


Of a much more tangible construc- 
tive nature was the action of Congress 
in curtailing the activities of the 
TVA. It not only materially clipped 
its requests for funds but in effect it 
limited its field for expansion. Con- 
gress further made it evident that 
henceforth it will act as the agency 
determining what additional appro- 
priations the TVA should have. By 
this decisive stand Congress has in- 
dicated it had grown tired of any fur- 
ther encroachment by the Govern- 
ment in the utility domain, unless and 
until, it is shown that the much 
boasted yardstick is a sound measur- 
ing rod instead of a rubber band. So 
far, conservative accountancy has 
proven it.a resilient elastic. 

Much ado is made over freezing the 
Social Security taxes for the ensuing 
three years. It is estimated that this 
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will save business nearly a billion dol- 
lars. Good as this is, by no means 
does it place this humanitarian meas- 
ure on a sound actuarial basis. It 
could not do it as long as the Gov- 
ernment can use these funds for its 
own purposes by simply substituting 
for these reserves its own I.0.U.’s. If 
a private insurance company operated 
on such unsound principles it would 
not be long before it would be charged 
by either Federal or state authorities 
with misappropriation of its funds. 
However, this is not the attitude as- 
sumed by Washington where a spirit 
prevails not unsimilar to that which 
possessed Louis XIV, who considered 
himself the state and that whatever he 
did was inviolate and unquestionable. 

To a similar degree, considerable 
hullabaloo has been indulged in over 
the abatement in taxes Congress au- 
thorized. While it will afford some 
relief to the excessive tax burder in- 
dustry must shoulder, it still must be 
regarded as but acrumb. What hap- 
pened here was the removal of the 
small stump remaining of the undis- 
tributed profits tax, 2% per cent; but 
to offset this the basic corporate tax 
rate was raised from 16% per cent to 
18 per cent, except for small corpora- 
tions whose net earnings do not ex- 
ceed $25,000 annually. Much more 
helpful was the provision allowing de- 


ductions for losses over the period of 
two years instead of only one. 

Yet this change in the corporate 
tax structure falls far short of provid- 
ing a solution to the problem of how 
to force out of hiding the capital seek- 
ing refuge in tax exempt securities in 
order to escape the high imposts 
levied on incomes in the higher brack- 
ets. Until a more sensible approach 
to taxes is taken, the prospects of lur- 
ing capital into productive channels 
are slight, though such a revival in 
capital activity is sorely needed as a 
spur for heavy industry. The Eng- 
lish are more sensible with their tax 
philosophy. They tax income only, 
leaving capital gains alone on the 
theory that growth of capital begets a 
continuous increase in taxable income. 
Unfortunately, our politicians cannot 
get into their heads the wisdom of en- 
couraging the growth of capital. 

Whether or not Congress acted 
wisely in turning down the Presi- 
dent’s request for revision of the pres- 
ent Neutrality Act is debatable. It 
will largely depend on European de- 
velopment in the next few months. 
For the hesitancy it displayed it can 
hardly be blamed considering our ex- 
perience in the last world war. It 
would be entrusting too much discre- 
tion to a single individual. Moreover, 
if a real crisis does arise, justifying a 


speedy reversal in our neutrality 
stand, Congress could be quickly con- 
vened to take proper measures for 
handling such a critical situation. 
Hence, there is no occasion for such 
apprehensions as may prevail over the 
possibility that the President’s hands 
might be tied in the event of an 
emergency. That is all tommy rot, 
and a blind to conceal the disappoint- 
unsound provisions of the Wage and 
Hour and Wagner acts. 

Wherein Congress faltered was in 
failing, as was promised, to provide 
some relief for the harassed railroads, 
and in shelving modifications of the 
unsound provisions of the Wage and 
Hour and Wagner acts. 

In only one instance in legislation 
affecting business can the President 
assert he won a victory: that was 
when he forced Congress to reverse 
itself on his authority over the stabili- 
zation fund and his right to devalue 
the dollar further from 59 cents to 50 
cents, for which he demanded an ex- 
tension until 1941. But to gain his 
point he had to bargain with the silver 
Senators, and even then he only suc- 
ceeded in squeezing through by a very 
narrow margin. It was an empty vic- 
tory in which no pride could be taken. 

These are the high lights the late 
Congress reflected by its activities so 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Chaos Crude 


ISSATISFIED with the margin 

between costs of purchased 
crude oil and the prices received for 
refined products, Consolidated Oil at- 
tempted to raise the price of gasoline 
in June. But other important com- 
panies did not follow, and the advance 
was not maintained. On August 10 
the same company lowered its buying 
price for Mid-Continent crude by 20 
cents a barrel. This time, other ma- 
jor units in the industry followed, 
with cuts of from 5 to 32 cents a bar- 
rel. The Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion (which administers proration in 
that state) promptly ordered wells 
shut down for fifteen days. Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexi- 
co and Arkansas took similar action. 
The importance of this move is evi- 
dent from the fact that Texas ac- 
counted for 39 per cent of the total 
domestic crude output last year, while 
the other five states together pro- 


duced an additional 32 per cent. 

It is almost impossible to predict 
at present what the eventual outcome 
of these moves may be. If they lead 
to an improvement in the unfavorable 
statistical position of the trade, they 
will have been well worth any tem- 
porary unsettlement which may re- 
sult. But it is hard to visualize just 
how this is to be brought about. The 
industry’s inventory problems are all 
in the refined division; crude stocks 
are already the lowest in relation to 
demand of any witnessed in seventeen 
years. A reduction in refinery runs 
rather than in crude output would ap- 
pear to be the necessary solution. As 
far as the crude situation is con- 
cerned, the distribution rather than 
the amount of production is the dif- 
ficulty. Largely as a result of phe- 
nomenal increases in output from the 
unprorated Illinois field, where re- 
finery and pipe line outlets are inade- 


quate to take care of total produc- 
tion, large amounts of oil have been 
going to market below posted prices. 
Due to intense competition in the re- 
fining division, quotations for gaso- 
line have been based on this low- 
priced crude rather than on that sold 
at posted prices. 

Curtailment of output in Texas and 
other Mid-Continent states may or 
may not frighten Illinois authorities 
into clamping down on production in 
that state. But even if the unbal- 
anced crude situation is adjusted to a 
point where the price cut can be re- 
stored, refinery runs will have to be 
radically decreased if the industry is 
not to reach the end of the active mar- 
keting season—now little more than a 
month away—with 10 million barrels 
of excess gasoline on its hands. If 
this should occur, gasoline prices 
would assuredly stay at unprofitable 
levels. 
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T was not-so long ago that the in- 


vestor regarded earnings anemia 
as inherent in the domestic air trans- 
port industry. Up until recently, he 
would have been right. Each year 
found more passengers carried, more 
express transported and more mail 
flown—but not more profits. And 
yet, despite this profitless prosperity, 
the market continued to place high 
prices upon the shares of the leading 
companies whose paths through the 
sky (the only real earning assets) 
were neither clearly defined nor in 
some instances economically justified. 
All that the investor had to offer in 
support of his purchase of air trans- 
port shares was hope. Now, how- 
ever, he has something more tangible 
to tie to. 


Air Clearing? 


With the basic operating trends 
still pointing upward, with the politi- 
cal background considerably more 
favorable than in any recent year, and 
with the relative degree of equipment 
stability that seems to have come to 
the industry for the present, the stock- 
holder finds the first real favorable 
break in the economic clouds—name- 
ly, indicated profits for the industry 
in the important first half of the year. 
The real significance of this stems 
out of the fact that the seasonal char- 
acter of past operations in the second 


half suggests excellent prospects of 
black ink for the full year 1939. 
Barring spectacular airplane crashes 
or an outbreak of hostilities in Europe, 
there are a number of factors that 
point to a repetition of the seasonal 
pattern calling for a good second half 
this year. In the first place, there is 
every indication that the upward drive 
of revenue-passenger-miles into con- 
siderably higher ground will be cén- 
tinued. More and more people are 
being converted to airplane travel not 
only for long distances where planes 
compete successfully with other meth- 
ods of transportation on an overall 
cost basis and are unrivalled in time 
economy—the principal competitive 
weapon—but also for 200 and 300 
mile trips, a field formerly regarded 
as uneconomic for the industry. 
Turning attention to the operating 
side of the picture, a distinct benefit 
to earnings lies in the lower deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence charges that the 
prevailing high standardization of 
passenger equipment is now permit- 
ting. The increasing growth of air 
express volume suggests that further 


Based upon first half 
results, 1939 may 
prove to be the most 
significant year in the 
air transport indus- 
try’s history. 


Industry 
Zooms into “Black 


benefits can be expected from this 
source, since the use of planes in this 
service after they are retired from the 
regular passenger runs will result in 
additional help to depreciation allow- 
ances. Then again, further operating 
economies should result from the in- 
dustry’s attempts to smooth out the 
highly seasonal movement of traffic. 
That a high degree of success will 
attend these efforts appears likely 
when the safety record of last winter, 
the most important single item, is 
taken into account. 


Air Mail Rates 


Finally, there remains the impend- 
ing CAA decision with respect to 
mail-pay. Up to the present, the Au- 
thority has not handed down a de- 
cision involving a major carrier. 
While it is impossible to state defi- 
nitely when this question will be set- 
tled, some action seems likely within 
a reasonably short time since the 
CAA is anxious to clear up the prob- 
lems facing the industry as rapidly as 
the aims of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
permit. Furthermore, the best guess 
at the present time seems to be that 
the companies will not get the full 
increase asked. In this connection, 
in the Mid-Continent Airlines’ ap- 
plication for increased mail rates the 
CAA maintained that the attainment 
of sound economic conditions by the 
air carriers, aided by fair and reason- 
able mail subsidies, should be fol- 
lowed by decreased dependence of the 
carriers upon mail revenues and a 
consequent decrease in the rate of 
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government compensation. When this 
attitude is placed alongside of the 
industry’s progress for the first half 
of 1939, investor enthusiasm must be 
tempered. However, moderate up- 
ward adjustments would not be un- 
likely, with some companies having 
stronger arguments for securing a 


larger share of their requests than 
others. If this proves to be the case, 
there seems no reason why all of the 
companies could not bring down to 
net income the entire increase granted 
and thus make “black ink” for 1939 
an actuality. 

In view of these favorable inter- 


mediate term prospects, the shares of 
the well entrenched companies such as 
American Airlines (recent price, 31), 
Transcontinental Western Air (10) 
and United Airlines (11) might be 
considered for moderate addition to 
portfolios in which speculative equi- 
ties can properly be considered. 


Metamorphosis for 
Peabody 


NE of the numerous factors ren- 
dering the equities of apparel 
manufacturers somewhat more specu- 


lative than the average run of indus-. 


trial stocks is the vulnerability of 
such enterprises to unpredictable style 
changes. For a company deriving the 
major portion of its revenues from 
any one item, such a development can 
be a very serious matter. Thus, dire 
predictions were made _ regarding 
Cluett, Peabody’s future when it be- 
came evident during the late twenties 
that men were adopting collar-at- 
tached shirts and deserting the stiff 
collar on which this company de- 
pended so heavily. These bearish 
sentiments appeared to be justified 
when earnings per common share 
(based on the capitalization existing 
at that time) dwindled from $9.86 in 
1927 to $5.26 in 1928 and $1.71 in 
1929. 


New Lines 


But the pessimists were fooled; 
this period did not mark the begin- 
ning of a long decline ending in stag- 
nation or bankruptcy. Cluett’s earn- 
ings, like those of most other enter- 
prises, hit bottom in 1932 and have 
since rebounded sharply. One reason 
for this is the fact that the manage- 
ment recognized the necessity for in- 
creased diversification of output, and 
achieved it; greater emphasis was 
placed on the shirt, handkerchief, 
pajama and underwear lines and 
neckties were added to the list of 
products. Collars now contribute 
only about eight per cent of sales. 
The success which has attended this 
policy is evidenced by the fact that 
earnings from the company’s normal 
activities in the first half of the cur- 


Adverse effects of di- 
minishing collar sales 
have been overcome 
by diversification of 
output and develop- 
ment of Sanforizing. 


rent year were the best for any com- 
parable period since 1927. 

True, recent months have been un- 
usually favorable for manufacturers 
of fixed-price haberdashery. The 
profit margins of such enterprises 
fluctuate inversely with raw material 
costs ; prices of cotton cloth, the most 
important item used by Cluett, have 
been lower thus far in 1939 than at 
any time since early 1933. The com- 
pany’s sales in the first half year were 
12 per cent ahead of those obtained 
the year before, while orders for Fall 
apparel are currently running about 
30 per cent ahead of 1938 levels. 
Other less transitory influences have 
also been at work; wage and hour 
legislation and stricter labelling laws 
benefit the large organizations in the 
field by eliminating many of their 
marginal competitors. In addition, 
fair trade laws aid the sales of trade- 
marked goods where, as in the case 
of “Arrow” items, consumer prefer- 


ence has been built up by aggressive 
advertising over a long period of 
years. 

Revised merchandising _ policies, 
important as these have been, consti- 
tute only a part of Cluett’s answer to 
the problem posed by lower collar 
sales. Some years ago the company 
developed a process for pre-shrinking 
fabrics known as Sanforizing. This 
method has proved vastly superior to 
any other now existing, and patents 
have been obtained on the process and 
the machinery used in employing it, 
the principal patents having ten or 
twelve more years to run. Use of 
Sanforizing in the manufacture of the 
company’s own garments has un- 
doubtedly been an important factor in 
reestablishing sales volume at satis- 
factory levels, but the process has 
also contributed directly to earnings 
through royalties received from other 
organizations which have been li- 
censed to use it. 


Royalties Grow 


These royalties amounted to only 
$70,000 in 1934, but by last year they 
had increased to $661,000, or $541,- 
000 after estimated income taxes ap- 
plicable to revenues from this source. 
The latter figure represented almost 
half the company’s net income for the 
year. And in the first half of 1939 
Cluett received $562,000 from royal- 
ties (after taxes). Aided substantial- 
ly by these revenues, which may be 
regarded as pure “velvet,” net income 
reached a level higher than has been 
witnessed in any six months’ period 
since the first half of 1923; higher, in 
fact, than for any full year since 
1928 with the exception of 1936. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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The Future 
Nippo-American 


T was the United States which 

some 86 years ago opened the 
sealed door of Japan and through 
Commodore Matthew Perry negoti- 
ated the first commercial treaty be- 
tween the two countries, which was 
later on followed by the treaty of 
friendship of 1911. And again the 
United States was first to abrogate 
a commercial treaty with Japan as a 
direct result of that country’s military 
adventures in China in disregard of 
several international agreements to 
which both nations are signatories. 

In order to appraise the future of 
the Nippo-American trade relation- 
ship it is necessary to make a short 
survey of the tremendous dislocations 
that took place in Japan’s foreign 
trade during the past two years of 
the China “incident.” Being utterly 
deficient in essential war materials 
and without assets or credit standing 
abroad, Japan has been forced to sub- 
ject its foreign trade to a rigid sys- 
tem of controls. They include for- 
eign exchange regulations, import li- 
censing, allotments of imported raw 
materials and the link system, by 
which purchases of foreign raw ma- 
terials are directly connected with 
the sale of the finished products to re- 
cover the foreign exchange used for 


the acquisition of the raw materials. 


Trade Shifts 


This war economy has caused 
rather important shifts in Japan’s for- 
eign trade during the past three years, 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Ac- 
cording to a study published by the 
Far Eastern Survey, Japan’s 1936 
purchases of principal wartime ma- 
terials such as ores, metals, oil, ma- 
chinery and automobiles amounted to 
25 per cent of its total imports. By 
1938 this group had increased to 48 
per cent of the total. On the other 
hand, peacetime materials including 
cotton, wool, wood pulp, vegetable 
fibres, etc., which represented 46 per 
cent of that country’s imports in 1936, 
dropped to 25 per cent last year. 

This change in imports had as a 


Cancellation of 1911 
trade treaty may cause — 
economic losses to 
both signatories — un- 
less changes during 
grace period prompt 
new agreement. 


corollary a rigorous supervision of the 
internal distribution of the materials 
available for industry and ultimate 
consumption. The rationing of gaso- 
line for private cars, the compulsory 
mixing of alcohol with gasoline and 
the substitution of wool and cotton 
by artificial fibres are some examples 
of this control. And, as in other 
totalitarian states, the discovery and 
development of substitutes is sub- 
vened by the state to reduce other- 
wise necessary imports and free for- 
eign exchange for goods needed for 
warfare. These changes in Japan’s 
economy together with an effective 
foreign boycott have greatly weak- 
ened that country’s competitive posi- 
tion in the world markets to the bene- 
fit of other industrial nations. 


—Marcus in N. Y. Times 


Weapon of Trade Hara-Kiri? 
7 


It is obvious that under the pres- 
sure of war requirements and the 
shifting of Japan’s trade to the “Yen 
block countries” (occupied China and 
Manchuria), its commercial relation- 
ship with the United States has al- 
ready undergone fundamental changes 
during the past few years: Despite 
the fact that we are Japan’s principal 
supplier of war and peace goods, last 
year we lost 28 per cent of our busi- 
ness with that country. — 

In 1938 Japan bought from the 
United States merchandise for a total 
amount of $240 million, whereas its 
exports to the United States were 
only $127 million. But this unfavor- 
able balance was changed by Japan 
into a credit position by the sale to 
our Treasury of more than the differ- 
ence in gold and silver. Of our ex- 
ports to Japan last year, $53.2 million 
was cotton, $51.8 million oil and al- 
lied products, $66 million metals and 
manufactures thereof, and machinery 
and vehicles accounting for $49 mil- 
lion. All these groups are essentially 
war materials with the possible ex- 
ception of cotton, which is used by 
Japan largely for re-exportation in 
the form of manufactured textiles— 
of which, for instance, some $14 mil- 
lion worth found its way back to the 
United States last year. 


Wartime Purchases 


How important exports from the 
United States are for Japan’s main- 
tenance of its war machinery can be 
seen from the following compilation 
(by the Chinese Council for Eco- 
nomic Research), which gives the 
percentages of essential war materials 
which the. United States supplied 
Japan : 

Scrap iron and steel.. 90.39% 


Petroleum .......... 65.57 
Ferrous alloys....... 82.71 
Copper ..... 90.89 
45.52 


Automobiles and parts 64.67 
Aircraft and parts.... 76.92 
As there is a six-month period of 
grace until the abrogation of the trade 
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treaty of 1911 becomes effective and 
embargoes become possible, it is likely 
that during that period Japan will 
buy as much of these materials in 
this country as it can get with the for- 
eign exchange it has available. 
American-Japanese trade during the 
past several years has been practically 
on a cash and carry basis and com- 
mercial credits have played but a 
minor role in the financing of this 
trade. Thus we may witness a short 
spurt in American exports of scrap 
iron, metals, machinery, oil products 
and cotton, followed by an abrupt 
stop should the Administration upon 
termination of the treaty decide to 
embargo exports of war materials 
either to both China and Japan, or— 
as was done in the Spanish war— 
solely to one of the belligerents, in 
this case Japan. 

Of our imports from Japan, raw 
silk has long been the outstanding 
item, the bulk of which is absorbed 


by the hosiery industry. Last year 
the United States bought $83.6 mil- 
lion worth of raw silk from Japan, 
which accounted for 63.5 per cent of 
our total imports from that country. 
An embargo upon raw silk would deal 
a severe blow to that important 
Japanese industry, so far its best pro- 
vider of foreign exchange. However, 
the status of this raw material is al- 
ready endangered by the continuous 
progress in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial silk which, it is expected, will 
ultimately be improved to such an ex- 
tent as to materially curtail the de- 
mand for Japanese raw silk even 
without an embargo. The other im- 
portant import article from Japan, 
textiles, has a direct bearing upon our 
exports of cotton. If Japan can no 
longer sell its manufactured textiles in 
this country, it will of course try to 
buy its raw materials from countries 
where in turn it can sell its mer- 
chandise. 


Our exports to Japan last year 
amounted to almost 8 per cent of our 
total exports, whereas we imported 
from Japan about 6% per cent of our 
total purchases abroad. On the other 
hand, for the past several years we 
furnished roughly one-third of Japan’s 
imports and took about one-fifth of 
that country’s exports. The termi- 
nation of the trade treaty, if followed 
as expected by governmentally im- 
posed restrictions, will kill a great 
part of this mutually profitable inter- 
change of goods, especially affecting 
those directly connected with that 
business. But commercial circles, es- 
pecially on the Pacific Coast, hope 
that political conditions will change, 
making it possible to start negotia- 
tions for a new treaty which would 
take into consideration the changed 
international conditions since 1911 
when the last trade agreement was 
signed between the United States and 


Japan. 


Gains Sight for 
American Smelting 


LTHOUGH American Smelting 
& Refining Company is a size- 
able producer of copper, lead, zinc, 
silver and gold in its own right, and 
has considerably increased its repre- 
sentation in these fields in recent 
years, the company’s principal ac- 
tivity is still the smelting and refining 
of non-ferrous metals. Thus, earn- 
ings depend much more on the vol- 
ume of these minerals moving into 
consumption than on the prices they 
command. The importance of price 
changes to the company’s earning 
power is further minimized by the 
ultra-conservative accounting policies 
followed in the valuation of metal 
inventories. 

Prior to the 1935 year-end, fluctu- 
ations in metal prices were reflected 
in the income statement only in so far 
as they affected inventories con- 
sidered to be in excess of the normal 
working stocks required to be carried 
on hand at all times ; changes in value 
of these stocks were credited or 
debited to a normal stock reserve cre- 


_ated out of surplus. The 1935 annual 


report disclosed that the company 
had adopted the “last-in first-out” 
principle, which has the effect of still 


Steady increase in vol- 
ume of operations 
should continue. 


further correlating earnings with the 
physical volume of business done 
rather than with changes in metal 
prices during each accounting period. 
American Smelting’s reported earn- 
ings during periods of advancing quo- 
tations such as the present are thus 


understated in relation to those of 
other organizations in the field which 
follow different inventory policies. 
As regards the earnings which may 
be expected to be reported this year, 
the outlook is bright. Producers’ do- 
mestic copper sales set a new all-time 
record last month, and while custom- 
ers are fairly well booked for near- 
term needs, a continuation of the 
present upward business trend would 
force them to enter the market again 
in large volume before long. Lead 
shipments in the first half of the cur- 
rent year increased more than 27 per 
cent over the levels witnessed in the 
comparable period of 1938. Perhaps 
a better index of the lead situation 


from American Smelting’s standpoint. 


is the fact that first half output by 
St. Joseph Lead, the largest domestic 
producer, recorded a 33 per cent 
gain; Smelters treats two-thirds of 
this company’s output under contract. 

Conditions in Mexico have been re- 
garded as an unfavorable factor for 
American Smelting over the past year 
or so. High Mexican officials are 
reported to have assured the man- 
agement that expropriation of the 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Non-Dividend Payers 
that May Resume 


If current trends are sustained, distri- 
butions on these issues should be seen 
within the reasonably near future. 


[* the June 21 issue of THE FINAN- 
cIAL there appeared a 
compilation of all listed (N. Y. Stock 
Exchange) common stocks that paid 
a dividend last year, together with 
their dividend prospects for the re- 
mainder of 1939. The tabulated data 
which appear below are in a sense 
complementary to that compilation. 
Table A shows a group of common 
stocks that may be expected to re- 
sume payments before the current 
year is ended—or relatively early in 
1940. Table B presents a number of 
preferreds that, within the same 
period, are likely either to restore dis- 
tributions in part or in full, or to 
make some payment against arrears. 
Since common disbursements have 
been characterized by irregularity 
over recent years, selections in Table 


A have been confined to those equities 
which did not pay in 1938 and have 
yet to declare a dividend in the cur- 
rent year. As for Table B, this has 
been designed to include: (1) those 
preferred stocks which have not paid 
dividends in one or more years prior 
to 1938; and/or (2) those which paid 
something in 1938, but have, in effect, 
suspended payments since that time. 

At first glance, Table B may ap- 
pear comparatively small—particular- 
ly since the present may be an im- 
portant stage in a cyclical uptrend. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that none of the preferred stocks that 
is presently distributing at least par- 
tial payments has been included. 
Then again, while there may be some 
issues that might seem to merit in- 
clusion from the standpoint of cur- 


rent earnings, dividend restrictions 
incident to bank loans, funded debts, 
etc., have disqualified them. 

Both of these tables have been 
compiled with an eye on trends de- 
terminable at the present time. Ob- 
viously, if a radical reversal in the 
current business picture were to be 
witnessed, these forecasts would 
necessarily lose the major part of 
their practical value. In other words, 
the predictions implicit in these tables 
are far from infallible. Except for a 
few “specialty” situations, the course 
of the industrial cycle over the 
balance of the yea: will prove the 
primary influence in restoration of 
dividends by these companies. As 
things now stand, however, the issues 
tabulated herewith appear to be in 
favored positions. 


Stocks Pointing to Early Dividend Resumption 


Table A Table B 
Common Stocks That Are Likely to Restore Preferred Stocks That Are Likely to Pay Against 
Payments Arrears and/or Restore Payments in Part or in Full 
i e———, Approx. 
Market —— Earnings per Share —— 
STOCK: Mos. Ended (1939) 1938 Price . Interim——— nual dend Market 
Allegheny-Ludlum ............. 6 June $0.19 D$1.04 18 STOCK: Mos. Ended (1939) 1938 Arrears Price 
Anaconda Wire & Cable...... 6 June 0.13 D 0.23 41 tAmerican Ice, 6% (non-cum.) 6 June D§$1.11 D$2.00 .... 24 
Bigelow-Sanford 6 June im American Woolen, 7%....... 6 June 1.02 DI13.81 $76.25 33 
6 June 1.74 0.26 26 American Zinc, $5 ($25 par).. 6 June 1.29 D078 x 30 
Commercial Solvents .......... 6 June 0.17 D 0.11 10 fArmour: CHE), $sc<sscccescces a cD 9.84 7.50 35 
Cutler-Hammer 6 June 0.37 D 0.46 17 tCrucible Steel, 7%........... 6 June Le 63395 
Eastern Air Lines...........-. 3 Mar. 0.56 0.84 18 Foster Wheeler, $7 (no par). a 9.71 45.50 74 
Engineers Public Service...... 12 June 1.30 0.81 12 Jones & Laughlin, 7%....... 6 June D1.4 #D1001 3850 44 
Goodrich (B. F.)..........000- 6 June 1.61 D 0.23 20 Kelsey-Hayes, $1.50 ($1 par). 6 June 131 D311 22 
Hercules Motors 6 June 0.54 0.55 12 Steed, 3 Mar. 16 D 8.95 5.50 39 
6 June 1.53 0.32 35 tRayonier, $2 ($25 par)........ ia b 1.88 2.00 14 
Martin (Glenn L.)............. 6 Jure 0.89 2.15 31 tRepublic Steel, 6% pr. pfd... 6 June 3.84 D28.33 7.50 54 
Motor Products 6 June 0.21 D 1.58 13 Revere Copper & Brass, 5%%. 3 Mar. 1.32 Di7.90 6.56 70 
National Gypsum .............. 6 June 0.45 0.49 11 Twin City Rapid Transit,7%. 6 June 4.38 D146 31.50 30 
Stewart-Warner 6 June 0.16 D 8 TtWorthington Pump, 4%% pr. 
Stone & Webster............+- 6 June 0.20 0.36 12 WN 6s phcetdnaceandvemmans 6 June D 0.66 0.20 3.37% 25 
6 June 1.18 D 0.90 42 
Vanadium ......sseeeeeeeeeeees 6 June 1.01 0.61 23 *All $100 par unless otherwise indicated. D-Deficit. tLast suspended pay- 
ments in 1938. x-Cumulative after. July 1, 1939. a-Unavailable. b-Year 
D-Deficit. ended April 30, 1939, c-Year ended October 29, 1938. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Worip 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


— 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, August 16, 1939 


Anaconda B 


Despite foreign uncertainties, ex- 
isting holdings of shares may be re- 
tained as a cyclical- speculation; ap- 
prox. price, 25 (paid and declared 
so far this year, 75 cents). By re- 
porting first half net of $7.2 million 
(or 83 cents a share), compared with 
$4 million (or 46 cents a share) in 
the corresponding 1938 period, com- 
pany justified earlier forecasts. The 
better showing this year reflects high- 
er prices for the red metal and a 
healthy statistical position abroad. 
With indications pointing to indus- 


trial expansion and continued arma- 


ment demand over subsequent 
months, earnings should record fur- 
ther improvement over balance of 
the year. (Also FW, July 19.) 


Bliss (E. W.) D+ 


Present positions in shares may be 
continued by those who can afford to 
carry greater-than-average specula- 
tive risks; approx. price, 10. Despite 
red operations in the first seven 
months, indications are that losses 
will be more than made up in remain- 
ing months of the year. Reflecting— 
directly or indirectly—armament de- 
mand, foreign business has been as- 
suming increasingly large proportions 
and backlog of unfilled orders is ris- 
ing. If domestic business traces ex- 
pected expansion over the near term, 
Bliss should enjoy relatively satisfac- 


tory earnings this year. (Also FW, 
June 21.) 
Canada Dry c+ 


Stock is obviously speculative but 
current and prospective earnings fa- 
vor retention; recent price, 18 (de- 
clared 50 cents so far this year). On 
September 15, company will pay a 
dividend of 50 cents a share. This 
represents the first distribution since 
a year ago, when 25 cents was paid. 


Earnings of Canada Dry have been 


gaining rapidly and nine months’ re- 


sults (to June 30) were equivalent 
to $1.02 per share, contrasted with 
54 cents in the like 1937-1938 period. 
While better business conditions have 
been a factor, improvement reflects 
new merchandising policies, addi- 
tional products and a popular radio 
broadcast. (Also FW, June 14.) 


Champion Paper & Fibre C+ 


At prevailing levels, around 19, ex- 
isting holdings of shares may be re- 
tained as a long term speculation. 
Within a short time, company will 
commence building its new—and 
third—manufacturing plant. Adja- 
cent to its present unit at Pasadena 
(Texas), the new plant will be used 
to produce high grade coated papers 
for Time and Life magazines and 
also standard grades currently turned 
out by Champion. Reflecting rapid 
expansion in use of paper milk con- 
tainers, company expects to increase 
its production of paper stock for this 
item within the relatively near future. 


Rating Changes 


) Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Worip Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Lifts div. on sharp earns. upturn 
Amer. Stove C to C+ 
, Records turn for better in earns. 
Earnings up; restores div. 
Cluett, Peabody .. ...... C+ toB 
Earns. up sharply in sanforizing 
division 
Detroit Edison .......... B+toA 
Output and earns. well above 
last year 
Houdaille-Hershey ...... to C+ 
Favorable earns. trend 
Penney (J. B toB+ 


Has recorded good sales and 
earns. gains 
Sales and earns. holding above 
last year 


Chrysler B+ 


Now around 81, stock has further 
possibilities as a speculation on com- 
ing trends in the automobile industry 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
$4). Wall Street’s latest pleasant 
surprise was furnished by Chrysler 
last week, when first half net was 
reported at the equivalent of $5.83 
per share, contrasted with $1.31 in the 
like period a year ago. The show- 
ing was well in excess of expectations 
and compared with record first half 
earnings of $6.83 per share in 1936. 
Official expectations are that business 
will be maintained at current levels, 
at least. From this standpoint, the 
shares are conservatively valued at 
present prices. (Also FW, Apr. 26.) 


Eastman Kodak A 


Shares, recently quoted at 171, 
may be retained as long term invest- 
ments (ann. div., $6 yield, 3.5%). 
In line with expectations, first half 
profit this year exceeded that of the 
like 1938 period ($3.43 per share, 
against $3.05). Since vogue for ama- 
teur photography gives no sign of 
waning, company should continue to 
benefit from expanding sales in that 
direction. In addition, final half re- 
sults should reflect greater activity 
in the motion picture industry and 
increased demand from the chemical 
and textile trades. Last six months 
of the year are usually the best for 
Eastman on an earnings basis. (Also 
FW, May 10.) 


Ex-Cell-O C+ 


Although speculative, shares con- 
stitute a suitable medium for repre- 
sentation in the machine tool field; 
approx. price, 19 (paid 40 cents so 
far this year). Current manufactur- 
ing operations are understood to be 
running at around 110 per cent of 
the best production schedule main- 
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tained in any period of 1937. While 
greatest volume is apparently coming 
from the machine tool and aviation 
divisions—where a further speeding 
up may be necessary—upturn has 
been rather uniform throughout all 
departments. As things now stand, 
the chances favor an increase in the 
current dividend rate which is indi- 
cated at 20 cents quarterly. (Also 
FW, July 26.) 


General Amer. Transportation B 


Retention of shares (recently quot- 
ed at 48) is warranted by company’s 
satisfactory record and reasonably at- 
tractive prospects (paid $1.12% so 
far this year). Marking the second 
important step toward diversification 
this year, company recently an- 
nounced acquisition of the motor 
coach division of Gar Wood Indus- 
tries. In March, company acquired 
a controlling interest in the Barkley- 
Grow Aircraft Company. In entering 
the bus field, General American is 
following the lead set by other units 
in the railroad car building line. 
(Also FW, Aug. 9.) 


Goodrich Cc 


At current prices, around 20, shares 
are suitable for speculative switching 
purpeses. Within less than a month, 
company will put into production 


augmented facilities for the manu- | 


facture of a new sponge rubber prod- 
uct for the upholstery and bedding 
trades. Known as “Air Cell Sponge,” 
this item has been adopted in rail- 
road and bus transportation fields 
and should increase in importance 
over subsequent months. Meanwhile, 
all of Goodrich’s divisions—particu- 
larly the important mechanical goods 
line—are doing well and earnings are 
running far above year-ago levels. 
(Also FW, July 12.) 


Greyhound B 


Growth prospects over the longer 
term warrant retention of shares, re- 


Closed 
Saturdays 


During the summer, or 
until September 2, the of- 
of THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD will be 


closed all day Saturday. 


—Louis GUENTHER, 
Publisher. 


cently quoted at 18 (ann. div., 80 
cents). As expected, Greyhound’s 
second quarter net experienced a big 
jump as compared with the opening 
period (66 cents a share, against 5 
cents). The sharp improvement was 
attributable to two factors: First— 
and most obvious—seasonal influ- 
ences; second, better cost control. 
System’s earnings for the first six 
months equalled 71 cents a share, 
compared with 52 cents in the cor- 
responding 1938 period. With the 
current quarter normally the year’s 
most profitable period, 1939 results 
should rank with the best in company 
history. (Also FW, May 24.) 


Int'l. Paper & Power, pfd. © C 


Cyclical prospects warrant reten- 
tion of existing holdings of shares, 
recently quoted at 32. In contrast to 
the active interest in these shares a 
year or so ago, they have been quite 
neglected marketwise during recent 
months. Company reported a nom- 
inal profit in the first quarter and 
indications are that operations are 
still in the black. The trouble seems 
to be that while volume has been good 
so far this year, price structure has 
been weak in several directions, thus 
cutting into profit margins. As far 
as discharge of dividend arrears is 
concerned, holders will have to ex- 
ercise patience. (Also FW, May 17.) 


Mohawk Carpet Mills C+ 


Present positions in shares, now 
‘ around 15, should be continued only 
by those who can afford to assume 
greater-than-average speculative 
risks (declared 25 cents so far this 
year). High level of residential build- 
ing activity, increased replacement de- 
mand and absence of inventory losses 
all had their effect in the first half 
and company moved sharply into the 
black. Interesting is the fact that Mo- 
hawk is one of the first corporations 
to take advantage of the “last-in-first- 
out” methods of inventory valuation, 
recognized for income purposes in 
the Revenue Act of 1939. Adoption 
of this method will minimize losses 
that company has suffered in the past 
during periods of declining raw wool 
prices. 


United Carbon B+ 


Operating record and prospects 
justify placement of long term funds 
im shares, now around 60 (ann. div., 
$3; yield, 5%). At the equivalent 
of $2.11 per share, first half net of 
this unit was somewhat in excess of 
the like period a year ago—and close- 
ly in line with earlier forecasts. De- 
spite relatively depressed prices for 
domestic carbon black, the chances 
are that earnings will continue to 
run at favorable levels over balance of 
the year. Credit for the showing will 
go to expanded sales of natural gas 
and better general business activity. 
(Also FW, May 17.) 


Walworth C 


Shares (now around 5) occupy an 
essentially speculative status, but 
prospective trends warrant retention 
of any small existing holdings. While 
first half operations were conducted 
at a loss, deficit underwent consider- 
able reduction as compared with a 
year ago. Sales are understood to 
have been doing rather well but in- 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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On Front 
Page Again 


It did not take long, after the last 
turbulent days of Congress were over 
and adjournment was hailed with a 
sigh of relief, for the news of the 
critical European situation to rush 
back in screaming headlines to the 
front pages of the newspapers. Its 
reappearance in this spotlight posi- 
tion gives us a more pronounced case 
of jitters than it does even London, 
Warsaw, or Paris, though they are in 
the vortex while we are remote from 
it. Especially is this true of the stock 
market where the declines, whenever 
this news assumes a dark hue are 
larger in percentage than recorded by 
continental markets. Will Hitler act 
or won't he act? Will war break out 
next week, next month or next year? 
These have become the absorbing 
questions that seemingly occupy the 
daily thought, and nerves jangle ac- 
cordingly. 

If it is Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 

policy to make war on nerves instead 
of entering upon actual conflict, they 
have been very successful. This is 
one of the inexplicable phenomena 
of the period through which we are 
passing and which is marked by an 
utter lack of clear thinking. It is 
purely a case of nerves, against which 
our much improved domestic position 
fails to make headway and receives 
none of the consideration it deserves. 
It is generally conceded that the two 
dictators could no more win a war 
with the strongest nations opposed to 
them than could the misguided Wil- 
helm von Hohenzollern or—going 
further back in history—Napoleon. 

When the strong are conscious of 
their impregnable position they should 
not have frayed nerves. These be- 
long more properly in the citadel of 
Berchtesgaden and at Rome. If we 
could get our attention away from the 
front pages and devote it more to 


- 


our own business, a quick change in 
our mental attitude would take place, 
for war or no war, the nation is pre- 
pared. 


New Approach 
To Recovery 


In searching for a dependable prop 
upon which reliance could be placed 
for a real and substantial recovery, 


one of the most logical approaches . 


has received the least attention. It is 
the will to provide encouragement to 
business, and that involves the na- 
tion’s willingness to place confidence 
in its ability to beget prosperity. 

This faith has been lacking for no 
other reason than the spread of an 
insidous theory that unless the Gov- 
ernment continues to spend huge 
sums of money, business will be un- 
able to function successfully. There 
would be some basis for this supposi- 
tion if the Government had succeeded 
in bringing the national income to 
where the increased tax revenues 
therefrom would balance its expendi- 
tures. The record, however, carries 
its own. indictment of failure. It 
would suggest alone and without any 
supporting evidence that it is high 
time to seek another approach to Re- 
covery, and the open door to it is to 
give business the chance to demon- 
strate what it could do if it were left 
the job without harassment or in- 
terference. 

The outcome at least would not in- 
volve a further increase in the na- 
tional debt. The experiment is worth 
trying even though it would deprive 
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our crackpot economists of their jobs. 
They have done enough injury to the 
country already. 


Social Security 
Flaw 


In its haste to enact laws, the New 
Deal has committed cardinal errors 
that will reveal themselves very 
shortly after the new legislation goes 
into operation. It happened in the 
Wagner Act, which instead of curb- 
ing labor troubles has succeeded in 
accentuating them because it failed to 
provide all the interested parties to 
such controversies a fair and just 
hearing. Even more unbalanced is 
the Social Security Act. While Con- 
gress has frozen to one per cent for 
three years the employees’ and em- 
ployers’ taxes on wages, even this fig- 
ure in most cases is burdensome, and 
the plan has not been placed on a 
sound actuarial basis. 

The writer himself is fully aware 
of the inequalities of the plan, for he 
has paid his tax and now, being sixty- 
five years of age, will shortly get his 
pension of $41.20 a month. Next he 
will get for the rest of his lifetime 
$494.40 a year at a total cost to him 
of $90. Any insurance company 
which would attempt to run its busi- 
ness on such a loose basis would soon 
find itself on the rocks. But the 
writer will not feel any compunction 
in accepting his pension, for he will 
be paying out in income taxes many 
times what he gets back. He only 
wishes to express his sympathies for 
those much younger in years who 
have to foot the bill for this insurance 
system. 

Another flaw in the law is that it 
grants pensions to persons not in 
need of them. A much sounder 
principle would have been to with- 
hold the pension from any person un- 
less he retires from active business. 
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Through 
Stock 


- Chapter XXIII 


Deprectation, the Accountant’s Delight 


T WAS pointed out in Chapter 

XXI that one of the most prolific 
sources of distortion of reported net 
earnings is the depreciation account. 
Depreciation is regarded by many in- 
vestors and even by some company 
managements as a purely academic 
concept, a bookkeeping adjustment 
without relation to actual earning 
power. There have accordingly been 
instances of companies which made 
no charges for this purpose over long 
periods; Western Union, for example, 
ignored depreciation for about fifty 
years following its formation, while 
Cities Service made no allowance for 
this charge until recent years. An- 
other accounting device which tends 
to overstate earnings is the practice 
of charging part of the depreciation 
actually incurred to operating ex- 
penses and the remainder to surplus. 
This policy was at one time followed 
by Cities Service Power & Light and 
American Sugar Refining. 


Unsound Practices 


Both these practices are unsound. 
True, no immediate cash outlay is 
required merely because a machine 
or other item of fixed assets will as- 
suredly wear out or become obsolete 
or inadequate at some more or less 
predictable time in the future. But 
recognized accounting principles de- 
mand that the cost of the machine be 
amortized over its expected life; 
otherwise reported earnings will con- 
siderably exceed actual earnings up 
to the time the machine is replaced, 
and will then fall short of the true 
figure. This will obviously mislead 
investors as to the value of the com- 
pany’s securities; furthermore, if the 
overstated earnings have been paid 
out in the form of dividends, the com- 


pany will be unable to replace the 
machine except by raising additional 
capital and thus diluting the stock- 
holders’ equity. 

Due to the efforts of regulatory au- 
thorities, the depreciation policies and 
rates of railroads have become rela- 
tively standardized, and the trend in 
public utility depreciation accounting 
is in the same direction. But indus- 
trial depreciation is still largely an 
uncharted wilderness. There is prac- 
tically no uniformity in the policies 
adopted by different groups or even 
by different units in the same field. 
Furthermore, many industrial enter- 
prises, if not the majority, reduce 
their provisions for depreciation dur- 
ing periods of low activity and in- 
crease them when better times re- 
turn. The justification for such ac- 
tion is the fact that machinery does 
not undergo a normal amount of wear 
during depressions. There is un- 
doubtedly some merit in this argu- 
ment, but there is something to be 
said on the other side as well. Earn- 
ings are small during a period of low 
operations, and if maintenance and 
repairs are skimped for that reason, 
the march toward the junk heap may 
be speeded up rather than retarded. 
Furthermore, obsolescence is ordi- 
narily high during depressions as new 
processes and machinery are intro- 
duced in an effort to cut costs. Al- 
lowance should be made for the ef- 
fects of both cyclical and permanent 
changes in depreciation rates. 

It is essential that the prospective 
investor attempt to estimate the ade- 
quacy of the depreciation charges 
made by companies in which he is 
interested, but he cannot hope to 
achieve more than a rough approxi- 
mation. Some enterprises publish 
the rates used in their calculations; 
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standard annuai charge-offs are 2 per 
cent for land and buildings, about 10 
per cent for furniture, fixtures and 
machinery and 20 or 25 per cent for 
automobiles and trucks. If the rates 
applied in an individual case are not 
known, a clue to depreciation policies 
can be found in the ratio of deprecia- 
tion to net plant; examine the trend 
of this ratio over a period of years, 
and the manner in which it compares 
with the relationships evidenced by 
other units in the same line of busi- 
ness. 


Undervaluations ? 


However, neither the rates used 
nor the ratio of depreciation to plant 
is of much assistance if plant valua- 
tion is unduly low. An extreme ex- 
ample of undervaluation of fixed as- 
sets is provided by U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol, which in 1933 wrote its 
properties down to $1, stopped de- 
preciating them and substituted a 
“replacement reserve” in an amount 
far below previous depreciation 
charges. Less drastic write-offs made 
for the purpose of reducing deprecia- 
tion can ordinarily be detected by 
examining the surplus account over a 
period of years for reductions not 
explainable by an excess of dividend 
payments over earnings. Downward 
adjustments in plant valuation do not 
necessarily appear in the property ac- 
count, since they may be compensated 
by inclusion of new assets acquired 
for expansion rather than replace- 
ment. 

Where obtainable, a check on the 
adequacy of reported depreciation 
charges can be made by comparing 
them with the provisions made in re- 
ports to the Federal Government for 
income tax purposes. This informa- 
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tion may in some instances be found 
in prospectuses, listing statements or 
(rarely) annual reports to stockhold- 
ers. Thus, the 1937 and 1938 annual 
reports of Western Union disclosed 
the fact that depreciation allowed in 
the earnings statements for these 
years was considerably smaller than 
the amounts charged off for this pur- 
pose in the company’s tax reports. 
American Water Works and United 
Gas Improvement have also followed 
this practice. 

Oil and mining enterprises are 
forced to make provision not only for 
physical or functional deterioration of 
their operating facilities but also for 
the prospect of eventual exhaustion of 
the resources which constitute their 
source of earnings. The latter con- 
tingency is allowed for through the 
medium of a charge against earnings 
for depletion; this item is found in 
the income statements of practically 
all oil producers and many mining 


companies. There are important ex- 
ceptions in the latter group however, 
these including Anaconda and Ken- 
necott among others. A unit with 
very extensive ore reserves, or one 
which constantly uncovers as much 
additional ore through exploration 
work as it takes out, may be justified 
in skimping or omitting depletion 
charges, but reported earnings in 
such cases are not comparable with 
those of an enterprise which follows a 
more conservative accounting policy. 
In the case of companies which were 
in existence on March 1, 1913, the 
Federal income tax law requires de- 
pletion to be based on the value of 
reserves as of that date, and many 
such organizations accordingly omit 
depletion altogether due to the ar- 
tificiality of the base. 

Since an oil well yields a much 
larger portion of its potential produc- 
tion during the early period of its life 
than does a mine, depletion charged 


by oil producers is a very real cur- 
rent expense and it is essential that 
the allowance for the purpose be ade- 
quate in order to avoid overstate- 
ment of earnings. Another technical 
peculiarity of this industry is the fact 
that only a relatively minor portion 
of expenditures made for the purpose 
of developing additional reserves goes 
into tangible property (such as der- 
ricks) ; the remainder, known as in- 
tangible drilling costs, may either be 
charged against current expenses or 
capitalized and amortized by charges 
against future earnings. The former 
course is by far the more conserva- 
tive, and the equities of units follow- 
ing this policy enjoy an important 
statistical advantage over those of 
companies which do not. 


x * 


_ Editor’s Note: Chapter XIV— 
“Leverage” will appear soon. 


‘Three Preferreds 
for Small Investors 


O MANY laymen, the term 

“preferred stock’ is inevitably 
bound up with the idea of superior in- 
vestment quality—and hence a market 
price well beyond the reach of the 
average investor. This, of course, is 
not entirely true. For just as there 
are many senior equities that are of 
doubtful quality, so there are many 
such issues that are available at rela- 
tively modest quotations. 

The three preferred stocks that are 
presented herewith all possess, for the 
smaller investor, the happy combina- 
tion of reasonably good investment 
quality plus comparatively low mar- 
ket price. All three of these senior 
equities — which, incidentally, are 
cumulative—have paid their regular 
dividends uninterruptedly since issu- 
ance. Earnings, moreover, have been 
sufficient to cover such payments de- 
spite depressions, recessions and other 
interruptions to “normal’’ business 
activity. 

Particularly in view of influences 
determinable at the present time, 
these preferred stocks, at current 
levels, are attractive for their liberal 


and well assured dividend incomes. 
Briefly, the issues follow : 


Crown Cork & SEAL $2.25 pre- 
ferred is a no par stock with a present 
callable price of 4814. Company is 
not only the dominant manufacturer 
of bottle caps and allied products, but 
also an important factor in the metal 
container, bottle, general glassware 
and related fields. Although Crown 
Can Company, the metal container 
subsidiary formed in 1936, has yet 
to show significant profits, aggregate 


Earnings of these 
three low-priced 
senior equities have 
always been suffi- 
cient to cover divi- 
dends. Yields range 
from about 4.4 to 
over 6.8 per cent. 


results have been ample to cover pre- 
ferred dividends. In the first six 
months this year, profit was equal to 


_ $3.54 per share, compared with $4.02 


in the like 1938 period. Over the 
longer term, company’s can activities 
and research developments should 
prove important contributors to earn- 
ings. At current levels, around 33, 
the $2.25 preferred (ex-warrants) 
affords an annual return of 6.8 per 
cent. 


Drx1E-VorTEX $2.50 class A stock 
represents the senior equity of the 
country’s largest maker of paper cups. 
Marketed under the trade names 
“Dixie,” “Twinkle,” “Burt,”  etc., 
products include cone-shaped paper 
drinking cups, soda and ice cream 
cups, sundae dishes and cup-shaped 
containers for ice cream and various 
food items. Although fluctuating 
with weather conditions and general 
business activity, earnings have been 
creditable over a period of years and 
well above dividend needs. Latest re- 
port—that for 12 months to June 30 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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August 23, 1939 


The Market Outlook 


Further improvement registered by the favorable domestic background 
has been offset by renewed tension abroad as a stock market factor. 
Despite near term uncertainties, longer term outlook remains encouraging. 


LTHOUGH there is nothing in the domestic 
situation that would warrant it, the several 
weeks ahead promise to constitute a period of 
recurring jitters for the security markets, A few 
days ago, reports from overseas encouraged the 
belief that a peaceable solution would shortly be 
found to the territorial issues which have been 
raised by Germany. Promptly the stock market 
responded, the industrial price average rising four 
points in three days. Wednesday brought reports 
that Germany had not abandoned her intransigent 
attitude, and the stock average dropped 2.82 
points. Clearly, the key to the market’s day-to- 
day fluctuations still is to be found in the charac- 
ter of the rumors which arrive here by cable and 
by radio from the Continent. Developments of a 
concrete nature may well be seen beforehand, but 
just now the prospects are that we will have to 
await the speeches scheduled for the Nazi Party 
convention beginning September 2 before there 
is any lifting of the veil which now enshrouds the 
immediate future of Europe. 


N the meantime the situation in this country 

is shaping up in a manner which ordinarily 
would be furnishing substantial diet to an advanc- 
ing stock market. The basic steel industry con- 
tinues to ignore the usual seasonal influences ; 
operations have advanced to a level constituting 
the best for this year, and duplicating the highest 
point attained in 1938. Furthermore, additional 


gains are in sight. Railway traffic also is behaving ~ 


in better than seasonal fashion, building activity 
in July held its own with the June rate (despite 
recent qualms), copper consumption last month 
set a new high for the year, retail sales hold well 
above last year’s levels, and the barometric ma- 


chine tool order index has attained the highest 
point in several years. All of this is being trans- 
lated into rising corporate earnings, for it was 
evident from the company reports for the first 
half of the year that there has been an encourag- 
ing respite from the rising trend of operating 
costs which for a number of years past had pre- 
vented profits from expanding commensurately 
with growing sales volumes. . 


HOUSANDS of miles separate this coun- 

try from the scene of any conflict which may 
break out as a result of Germany’s territorial am- 
bitions—yet our markets have been much more 
sensitive to war threat news than have the Lon- 
don markets. Thus, the day the familiar indus- 
trial stock average here was dropping 2.82 points, 
to 138.47, the leading London industrial average 
dropped but 0.2 point, from 99.8 to 99.6! With 


_so much more reason for American prices to have 


followed a generally upward trend in recent 
months, the probabilities are that once the foreign 
uncertainties are settled one way or another we 
will witness a more impressive advance than has 
been seen in considerable time. For by and large, 
under present monetary conditions sound com- 
mon stocks in the American market are quite 
modestly priced in relation to recent earnings, and 
indications are that the rising profits trend still 
has quite a distance to go before a cyclical re- 
versgl develops. 


NCERTAINTIES admittedly exist in the 

near term market outlook. But longer term 
prospects fully warrant retention of well selected 
equities in leading American companies.—W rit- 
ten August 17; Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Japan: 


First effect of the abrogation of the United 
States’ trade treaty with Japan is likely to be 
a significant increase in the latter country’s im- 
ports of American goods during the next several 
months, prior to the effective date of the cancella- 
tion. Assuming that conditions do not warrant 
negotiation of a new treaty before the expira- 
tion of the six-month grace period, we will 
then stand to lose a large part of our trade with 
that country. Last year, our exports to Japan 
amounted to eight per cent of our total sales 
abroad; our imports were 6% per cent of our 
total foreign purchases. All of that trade would 
not of course be lost, and on the face of the fig- 
ures the effect on the U. S.-as a whole would 
not be especially serious. But for those individual 
firms which depend in large part on Japanese 
trade, the result will be disastrous. (Details on 


page 7.) 


Leverage: 


The factor of leverage now is working in a di- 
rection highly beneficial to common share earn- 
ings. First, of course, is the leverage inherent 
in the effect of business improvement on total 
net. As measured by the Federai Reserve’s index, 
general business in the first half of this year was 
about 24 per cent better than it was in the same 
1938 period. Yet net earnings for the first 300 or 
so companies to report showed an aggregate gain 
of nearly 60 per cent. For those companies having 
substantial charges ahead of their common stock, 
the improvement is further magnified in common 
share earnings. An extreme example is to be 
found in Goodyear, whose net doubled but whose 
earnings available for the common stock went from 
2 cents a share to 96 cents a share. A more typical 
example of the effect of leverage arising from the 
character of a company’s capital structure is fur- 
nished by Columbia Gas & Electric, whose latest 
report shows net up 34 per cent, but common 
share earnings 72 per cent ahead of a year ago. 


Air Transports: 


The aviation transportation industry appeats at 
long last to have attained a profitable operating 
status. In the aggregate, the break-even point 
seems to have been reached in the initial six 
months, which is seasonally the period of lowest 
earnings. Currently, passenger and express traffic 
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is extending its upward trend, and the industry’s 
operating expense ratio is declining. Applications 
are now before the CAA for increased mail pay, 
and while the industry may not receive the full 
amounts asked for, whatever increases are granted 
will probably accrue in full (or at least in major 
part) to net earnings. (Details on page 5.) 
Market Opinion: The shares of even the most 
soundly situated air transport companies are hard- 
ly on the bargain counter. But indications of con- 
tinued earnings expansion warrant moderate pur- 
chase of some of the better issues in the group, 
for longer term purposes and by those who can 
assume the speculative risk involved. 


Automobiles : 


After having turned out around 55 per cent 
more automobiles this year than were produced 
up until this time in 1938, the industry now is 
operating at a very low ebb incident to the change- 
over in models. Only Ford among the “big three”’ 
has had anything approaching a significant out- 
turn in the past several weeks, and for the industry 
as a whole the plants of 12 out of 25 of the better 
known units are completely shut down. Third 
quarter earnings obviously will be low, but current 
indications point to material improvement for the 
final quarter of the year. 

Market Opinion: Despite striking sales gains 
by some of the small independent companies, by 
and large their securities remain definitely specu- 
lative, and for conservative purposes commitments 
in the securities of this industry should be con- 
fined to General Motors and Chrysler. 


Copper: 


As had been anticipated, the copper statistics 
for July disclosed a pronounced change for the 
better in the domestic situation. Production of 
refined copper in this country was the smallest, 
domestic deliveries the largest, since last October. 
With that single exception, shipments to custom- 
ers in the United States were higher than any wit- 
nessed since September, 1937, while exports 
recorded a phenomenal gain to the best level since 
March of 1935. With output curtailed and de- 
liveries far ahead of June levels, stocks of refined 
metal dropped more than 18,000 tons, but they still 
represented over four months’ supply at the July 
rate of consumption. In sharp contrast, foreign 
stocks are sufficient for only about six weeks’ 
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operation—approximately half of the amount re- 
garded as normal. The recent action of the for- 
eign Cartel in increasing production quotas from 
95 per cent to 105 per cent of standard tonnages 
thus appears amply justified. 

Market Opinion: Further earnings improve- 
ment appears in prospect for the copper industry, 
and holdings of the soundly situated low cost pro- 
ducers should be retained. 


Electric Power: 


Recent weekly figures on electric output have 
been running a little over 9 per cent ahead of a 
year ago, as against gains averaging more than 13 
per cent for the month of May. Despite the nar- 
rowing gains, electric power demand has not been 
losing ground. The fact of the matter is that com- 
parisons now are being made with an ascending 
base. Thus, on a monthly basis output last year 


rese steadily from a low of 8.4 billion K.W.H. for 


February to 10.5 billion K.W.H. for December. 
Consequently there would be no basis for alarm 
if the rate of increase should further taper off (as 
it is quite likely to do), provided the trend itself 
remains in the right direction. 

Market Opinion: Selected utility issues con- 
time to occupy a better-than-average market posi- 
tion, and should be retained. 


Machine Tools: 


The index of machine tool orders (compiled 
by the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion) reached another recovery peak in July at 
230.9, against 211.6 in June and 219.8 in May, the 
previous high on the current move. The latest 
figure has been exceeded only in January, 1920, 
December, 1936 and April, 1937, since the Asso- 
ciation started compiling the index. In 1936, 
however, about 75 per cent of the business booked 
originated in this country whereas foreign orders 
are more important at present, primarily due to 
the European armament race. American machine 


tool builders are in an advantageous position to 
compete for this business since they can offer rea- 
sonably fast deliveries ; leading English companies 
are said to be as much as a year behind on orders. 
Export demand is expected to taper off gradually 
from current abnormal levels, but increased ac- 
tivity in the domestic aircraft, shipbuilding and 
other important consuming industries should more 
than make up for this. 


Prices: 


Six of the eight groups composing the 
Annalist’s commodity price index are below their 
level of a year ago, declines ranging from 10 
per cent for farm products to 0.8 per cent for 
metals. Textiles and building materials are up, 
respective increases being 7.1 per cent and 2.6 
per cent. The net result is that the index is 5.1 
per cent under the figure of this time last year, the 
greater part of the decline being accounted for by 
the drops in farm and food products. Industrial 
raw materials make a much more satisfactory pic- 
ture. Here, prices on the whole remain low, but 
have been reasonably stable with a tendency, if 
anything, to advance somewhat. The fact that 
they are comparatively low has a favorable effect 
on profit margins; and lack of declines in this 
field means that inventory losses are not in 


prospect. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 

Carloadings—lIncrease contraseasonally. 

Steel Operations—Continue uptrend; attain new 
1939 high. 

Machine Tool Index—Reaches best level in over 
two years. 


Neutral Factors: 

Oil Industry—Crude prices cut; several states 
institute oil-well shutdowns. 

Capital Markets—Recent success of big utility issue 
may encourage other large flotations. 


Negative Factor: 


Foreign—Berlin reports Axis powers firm in stand 
on Danzig issue. 
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Current Recommendations 


BONDS | PREFERRED STOCKS 


oc ae These bonds can be used to form an invest- For Income: 
ae ment portfolio backlog. While all are not of the These are good grade issues, and suitable for 
highest grade, they are reasonably safe as to in- conservative investment purposes for income. 
terest and principal: Recent Call 
Firest Tire 6% cum 105 571% 105 
For I : Recent Current Call irestone lire 6% cum......... 11% 
Price Interchemical Corp., 6% cum... 108 5.55 110 
Champion Paper deb. 434s, ’50.. 103 4.61% 105 Public Service of N. J.5% cum. 112 4,46 Not 
Chesapeake & Ohio ref. & imp. Walgreen Drug 4%% cum..... 9% 4.58 114 
“D & E” 3¥%s, 100 3.50 105 West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl.‘A’ 102 686 115 
Koppers Co. Ist 4s, ’51......... 103 3.88 104 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb.4%s,’70 89 5.05  *102% For Profit: 
Union Pacific deb. 3%s, ’71.... 100 3.50 — F103 Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
For Profit: appreciation are combined in these items: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s,’52 109 3.67% 106% Recent Call 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s,’47 81 4.95 671% 10732 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s,’52 108 3.24 105 Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 9 Ye 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. : 
107. 281 102%4 (W. W.) . 35 6.43 48% 
Remington Rand deb. 4%s, °56 Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv... 103 4.85 110 
10f 409 105 Radio Corp. $3.50 Istcum.conv. 62 5.64 100 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube_ : oor Rand $4.50 cum. 67 671 100 
conv. deb. 4s, °48............ 105 381 101% Vamamen Stet. & Tube 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 
than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual Divi- Indi- Annual 

Recent dends cated — Earnings — Recent dends cated — Earnings — 

STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 = 1938 STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 = 1938 
Amer. Home Products.. 52 $2.40 46% $3.88 $3.75 General Foods......... 47 $2.00 4.2% $1.75 $2.50 
67 3.25 48 213 332 43 240 5.6 2.95 2.81 
be =e 115 600 52 14.71 14.69 Liggett & Myers, B.... 108 5.00 4.6 6.35 6.09 
Bristol-Myers ......... 52 2.40 4.6 >. ee National Distillers ..... 24 200 83 3.86 3.85 
Continental Insurance.. 35 1.80 5.1 aes (ae Pacific Lighting ....... 50 3.00 6.0 410 4.18 
Corn Products ......... 60 3.00 5.0 Sterling Products ...... 77 49 5.29 5.10 
First National Stores... 49 250 5.1 x3.14 x3.38 United Shoe Machinery 80 4.25 5.3  y424 y3.95 


x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1938. y—Fiscal years ended February 28, 1939 and 1938. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of normal markets, stocks of the business 
+ ay cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
Rt: issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
in well diversified portfolios. Stable income issues should, of course, comprise the bulk of the average 
individual’s holdings. 


- Annual Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — Earnings —— Recent dends — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 

Allis-Chalmers ........ 33 $1.50 $4.42 $1.44 International Nickel.... 49 $2.00 $3.32 $2.09 
American Brake Shoe.. 42 1.00 4.01 1.03 Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 11 ee 3.39 D3.11 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 28 0.45 2.09 0.91 Lima Locomotive ...... 27 oe 4.83 D3.26 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 42 saad 4.70 D0.23 Louisville Gas & E. “A” 19 1.50 1.96 1.99 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 59 “o 7.64 D0.70 Montgomery Ward .... 51 1.50 3.41 3.50 
20 3.19 D0.08 Motor Wheel .......... 16 0.40 2.11 0.73 
13 0.64 D2.90 National Gypsum ...... 0.33 0.49 
Climax Molybdenum... 40 2.20 2.85 3.12 Newport Industries .... 11 ae 2.22 D0.09 
Consol. Coppermines... 6 0.25 0.32 oe Paraffine Companies ... 42 2.00 1.98 c2.08 
> 20 3.68 D0.25 7 2.15 0.38 
Crucible Steel ......... 31 5.26 D8.78 Square D Company.... 28 0.75 3.09 1.17 
Curtiss-Wright “A” .... 24 1.00 1.71 3.11 Superheater ........... 244 2.31 0.51 
18 1.35 2425 22.43 Texas Corporation ..... 35 2.00 5.02 2.15 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 35 1.00 = 33.43 1.53 Timken Roller Bearing. 43 1.00 4.49 0.59 
Engineers Pub. Service. 13 whe 0.76 0.81 Weston Electrical Inst.. 18 0.50 2.10 0.71 


c—Nine-months. D—Deficit. z—12 months ended October 31. 
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FTER advancing for four consecutive sessions, 
Wednesday’s market ran head on into a whirl of 
conflicting reports on Danzig with the result that traders 
and the public succumbed to a fresh case of the jitters. 
Stocks gave up 1 to 4 points but volume, at less than 
650,000 shares, was hardly as large as might be expected 
under the circumstances. Significant was the fact that, 
at its minimum level of the day (138.14), the familiar 
industrial average was more than a point above the low 
mark reached in the August 11 trading session (136.87). 


T least one trained observer, cabling from abroad, 
was inclined to minimize the flood of contradic- 
tory news being flashed across the Atlantic from Euro- 
pean capitals. In his opinion, the diametrically op- 
posed reports are clear evidence of an Axis smoke-screen 
to put the Franco-British bloc on edge while differences 
between Rome and Berlin are resolved. As proof that 
the Axis powers have yet to reach complete accord on 
immediate action respecting Danzig, this observer calls 
attention to activity of the Nazi-controlled press which, 
on the same day last week, was preaching both a peaceful 
and forceful solution of the problem. 


URNING away from conditions overseas, the lay- 

man is struck by the optimistic notes bouncing from 
the mouths of economists on this side of the water. Latest 
group to join in the symphony of better things to come 
is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Economists of 
this Federal departmental agency look for a moderate 
upturn in business throughout the fall and a probable 
continuation of the trend during the winter months. As 
if not to be outdone, however, economists for the De- 
partment of Commerce are even more optimistic. 


Marketwise and Otherwise 


OMPARED with these predictions, Wall Street 

statisticians take a more conservative view. Most of 
them look for industrial production (as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board index) to rise to around 103 
within the next month or two. At its 1937 peak, the 
FRB adjusted index stood at 118; last reported figure 
was 98 for June. If this comes to pass by the end of 
September, chartists with a flair for correlation are fore- 
casting a stock market average of about 159 by that time 
—or some 20 points above current levels. 


T 62.1 per cent of capacity, scheduled steel opera- 
tions last week hit their highest rate since Novem- 
ber 14, 1938. Factors behind the rise were increasing 
specifications against automobile orders as the 1940-model 
changeover pace quickens, and sustained miscellaneous 
demand. However, with nervousness over foreign de- 
velopments coming so soon after release of the figures, 
steel shares were denied the immediate opportunity of 
responding to the good news. 


report of a possible increase. in brokerage 
charges was discussed in a number of boardrooms 
last week. As usual, Wall Street has divided into two 
camps on this issue: Those who feel that such action 
would be beneficial and those who do not. The fact of 
the matter is that, with volume at recent levels, many 


‘commission houses are bound to lose money. And if cus- 


tomers are asked to shoulder an additional burden, the 
chances are that trading interest—particularly in markets 
such as have been witnessed over the past several months 
—will undergo further restriction. The Street might do 
better to work on the problem of cutting the supply more 
nearly to fit the demand.—Written August 16. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended August 15, 1939 


Shares -—Price—— Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 
General Motors. 99,100 48 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 83,300 80% 83 +2% 

61,700 42% 43% +1 
National Power & Light..... 48,600 9% 9% + % 
United Corporation ........ 41,900 
Canadian Pacific ............ 40,600 4 33% —\% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 38,000 7% Fas: Seals 
Consolidated Oil ............ 7,600 7% 634 —% 


Shares -—-Price—~ Net 

Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern. 34,300 1% 1% 
Nash-Kelvinator ............ 33,200 6% 6% 
Socony-Vacuum............. 32,300 11% 11% 
General Electric ............ 32,000 36% 37 
Anaconda Copper .......... 31,900 2636 26% 
Engineers Public Service... 31,700 12% 13% 
Studebaker Corporation .... 30,700 8% 8% 
New York Central R.R...... 30,600 14% a 
Celanese Corporation ....... 900 26% yess 
Montgomery Ward ......... 29,800 51% 51% 
American Water Works..... 28,500 11% 
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Earnings and Price Range 
Data revised to August 16, 1939 “{ OE 
incorporated: 1910, Michigan, as Hayes 6 
- Ionia Company; name changed to present 4 
title in 1927. Office: Seventh Street and Q 
Muskegon Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. An- 0 ; 
nual meeting: Second Monday in May. Num- Fiscal year ends Sept_ 30 0 
ber of stockholders (August 1, 1938): 3,350. ais $1 
Capitalization : Fontes debt..... $2 
1931 ‘32 33 "35 ‘36 ‘37 1938? 
*Owes $450,000 on RFC loan. 


Hayes Body Corporation 


South Porto Rico Sugar Company 


Data revised to August 16, 1939 50 Earnings and Price Range (PSU) 


Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey. Corporative 40 

Office: 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 30 
Affiliate’s Office: 165 Broadway, New York 20 J 
City. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 10 
December. Number of stockholders (August 0 


PRICE RANGE 
Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 | 


2, 1939): Preferred, 724; Common, 5,199. See $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock (8% cum. 
50,000 shs 
Common stock (no par). 745,734 shs 


Business: Manufactures automobile bodies, parts, stampings 
and accessories for the automotive industry, stampings for 
refrigerator cabinets, and trailers. Output, other than trailers, 
is sold largely under contract to manufacturing companies. 

Management: Has been-unable to make up for the loss of 
Chrysler Corporation business late in 1929. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
September 30, 1938, $56,459; cash $8,630. Working capital ratio: 
0.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $3.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Last payment 75 cents in 1929. 

Outlook: Inability to obtain contracts with large volume 
automobile manufacturers continues to cloud the earnings 
outlook, since progress in the non-automotive business has not 
been sufficient to make much impression on earnings ac- 
counts. 

Comment: The earnings and dividend record places the 
shares in a highly speculative position. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Fiscal Calendar 


Year’s Years 
= ended: Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total Price Range 
D$0.23 D$0.8 3%— % 


1934....D0.04 D002 D028 D035 6%—1% 
1935....D0.14 D001 D002 D0.17 


o 
= 
oo 
a 


1936. D 0.01 D 0.07 D 0.09 D 0.06 9 
1937.... D 0.07 0.02 D 0. D 0.14 8 —i% 
1938.... D 0.19 D 0.07 D 0.67 D 0.91 6%—1% 
1939.... D 0.26 soe 


*To August 16, 1939. 


Martin-Parry Corporation 


: Earnings and Price Range (MRT) 
Data revised to August 16, 1939 25 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: York, 20 PRICE RANGE 


Pa. Annual meeting: Second Monday in 10 
December. Number of stockholders (Decem- 5 | 
ber 31, 1938): 900. | 


Capitalization: Funded debt....... *$300.000 

Capital stock (no par).......... 175,000 shs Fiscal year ends Aug 31 0 
*Not callable; convertible into common oa $1 

stock at rate of one share for each $2 193132 33 34°35 «30°37 0038 


principal amount. 


Business: Was formerly a large commercial automobile body 
manufacturer, but sold the plant and equipment used in 
this business to the Chevrolet division of General Motors in 
1930. Now confines output to drawn metal parts, building 
materials, mouldings for railroad cars and cabinet linings. 

Management: Not yet successful in restoring profits. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital Feb- 
ruary 28, 1939, deficit, $28,236; cash, $2,879. Working capital 
ratio: 0.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $5.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Only payment made since 1927 was a 
capital distribution of $4 a share in 1930. 

Outlook: Development of earning power has been limited 
by inadequate financial resources. Future depends on building 
industry trends and the finding of wider markets for products. 

Comment: Deficits experienced for 11 consecutive years in- 
dicate the speculative position of the stock. 

*RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal Calendar 
Year's Years 


Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 <Aug.31 ‘Total Price Range 
1934.... D 0.60 12%—4 

D$0.41 1937.... D$0.39 D$0.43 $0.18 D105 13%—1 
1 1938.... 0.03 D 0.21 D 0.27 D 0.33 7%—2 
D 0.05 1932.... D 0.18 D 0.28 %$55—2 


*Based on shares outstanding as follows: 1932, 125,000; 1933, 122,500; 1934, 114,800; 
1935, 114, 300; 1926, 125,000, and 175,000 thereafter. {Not available. {To August 16. 
1939. 


*Not redeemable. 

Business: A holding company, engaged through its sub- 
sidiaries in the cultivation of sugar cane and the manufacture 
of raw and refined sugar, molasses and related products. Oper- 
ates chiefly in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1938, $7 million; cash, $2.4 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $3.7 million. Working capital ratio: 12.9-to-1. Book 
value of common stock, $31.19 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular distribution on preferred, and 
uninterrupted payments on common since 1927. Present in- 
dicated annual rate, $1 plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: With bulk of production concentrated in Santo 
Domingo, company stands to benefit from improved statistical 
position and better prospects of the world sugar market. 

Comment: The preferred qualifies as an investment issue. 
The common is fundamentally speculative because of weather 
conditions and political control of the industry. 


Years ended Sept. 30: 1938 1939 
Earned per share...... $2.22 «$195 $1. $3. $2. 37 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Dividends paid ....... 1.80 2.40 2.40 3.25 3.05 f 1.75 $$0.75 
Range: 
48% 3936 28% 35% 42% 28 20% 
pEvebneeewenset<< 15% 20 20 26 20% 15% $14 


*Not including shares of Marancha Corp. distributed share for share basis and 
liquidated October 1936, for $6 a share. fIncluding extras. tTo August 16, 1939. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
squaring and Price Range (SKG) 


Data revised to August 16, 1939 


Incorporated: 1912, New York, as successor 40 Rance 

to Spencer Kellogg & Sons. Office: 98 30 

meeting: econd onday in ecember. 10 | - 

Number ‘of stockholders. (December 8. 1938): Aug. 
909. $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt......... *Non $2 
Capital stock (no par).......... 509,213 shs SEP 


1931 ‘32 ‘33 °34 ‘25 °36 ‘37 1938 


*Has bank loan of $1,950,000, maturing 
$150,000 semi-annually. 

Business: One of the leading manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of linseed, soy bean, cocoanut, castor, wood, fish and 
other oils and their byproducts. Linseed oil division provides 
the bulk of revenues. Best customers are the pruducers of 
paints, linoleum, printers’ ink, food, soap and chemicals. 

Management: Controlled by the family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital, August 
27, 1938, $9.5 million; cash, 31.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $35.33 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Unbroken since 1913 with 
occasional stock extras. Present indicated annual rate 80 cents. 

Outlook: Changes in the level of activity in the automotive 
and construction industries, the principal factors in the de- 
mand for linseed oil for paints and varnishes, are the most 
important earnings determinant since linseed oil is the com- 
pany’s principal product. 

Comment: The shares are among the better situated “com- 
modity” equities. 


EARNINGS, ane PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
weeks 
ended: about ended: “about Fiscal ——Calendar Year’s———— 
February 15 August 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


D$0.13 $1.11 $0.98 $0.80 22 — 7% 
1.02 1.99 3.01 1.35 33%—15% 
1.38 0.84 2.22 1.60 36%—31 
1.17 1.45 2.62 1.6 36%—29% 
1.41 1.40 2.81 * 1.60 —19% 
0.69 0.02 0.71 1.40 24 —19% 
0.01 7 0.40 721%—14% 


*In addition, on August 16 made optional payment of 50c cash, or 1 share common 
for each 50 shares held. To August 16, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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August 23, 1939 The FINANCIAL WORLD 
Technical Positi 
echnical Fosition Facts— 
the Market Not Claims... 
AILURE of the Dow-Jones aver- than 800 individual issues appeared a — - results, 
ages to better their July 22 closing on the tape; and volume indications, the a hie tiser today om 
figures during the rallies which culmi- while not of outstanding significance, place his message before 
nated August 2 in the industrials and have tended toward the constructive people who have the 
August 3 in the rails, and subsequent side. This was clearly evident when means to buy. 
declines below the July 31 lows, share turnover dropped to 900,000 
signalled a downtrend which to date shares on the sharp break which took THE eesemge te Worip 
must be classified as minor, but which place August 4, whereas the million S feae fOr Insermation 
may turn out to be a secondary cor- share mark had been exceeded on and advice about invest- 
rection of the entire upswing from each of the two previous days, which ments. It stands to rea- 
the April lows. Should the indus- had been featured by rallies. The in- son, therefore, that 
trials penetrate the 137.23 level by a dustrials yielded 2.54 points in the people who have funds to 
: significant margin on reasonably large first hour on August 16, yet volume invest also have money 
' volume and the rails simultaneously hardly exceeded 100,000 shares in any for their business require- 
decline below 27.97, the latter view of the next three hours—during ments and personal wants. 
will prevail. Despite the nearness of which the decline continued—and ; 
’ the averages to these figures, how- picked up substantially just before the Since the subscribers rep- 
) ever, it is far from a foregone con- close, when part of the lost ground resent larger than average 
: clusion that they will go through. was regained. investors, it follows that 
. Considering that there has not been There would be ample precedent they comprise mainly the 
r a genuine secondary reaction since for a secondary reaction extending be- higher income groups— 
the ‘major trend was ae in low the eA June i though executives, administra- 
April, and in view of the bearish in- a move of this magnitude appears un- tive and professional men. 
, fluences exerted by recent European likely at present. So long as the 
developments and farm commodity April lows hold, and the subsequent A readership of such 
price trends, the action of share mar- rally carries both averages above the high calibre constitutes 
. kets since July 22 can by no means July tops, an intermediate downward a controlling buying 
. be regarded as discouraging. Prices movement retracing as much as 99 force—a force the power 
have been whittled away rather per cent of the advance recorded in and significance of which 
1 steadily, but liquidation on a large or the last four months would not re- canmnt’ be tabulbeced 
even a moderate scale has failed to quire any reexamination of the thesis itil d 
appear. On only one occasion in the that the major trend is upward.— re “a one hm cheer’ 
last three and a half weeks have more Written August 16; Allan F. Hussey. which a circle cannot be 
drawn. 
) Investments, services and 
i Trends of the Dow-Jones Averages 
; advertised in THE 
DOW JONES, AVERAGES || Worto reach 
of \ the most substantial pres- 
160 + 160 : 
1sol— 1456 1304 ent-day buying group. 
produce results for you. 
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Bond Market Digest 


HE trend of the general bond 

market has tended sympathetical- 
ly to reflect recent changes in the 
stock market. Utilities, however, 
have acted somewhat better than aver- 
age. Developments abroad have ad- 
versely affected foreign obligations, 
notably Italian issues. 


Consolidated Oil 


With trading continuing at fairly 
active levels, this issue has been dis- 
playing a definitely heavy tone and 
last week dipped to 103%. This com- 
pares with a high of 106% in 1939, 
and a low of 100%. The 1938 range 
was 104 high, 92% low. Chief reason 
for the performance may be traced to 
recent publication of company’s report 
for the first six months. This showed 
a deficit of $873,000 after charges, 
compared with a profit of around $4 
million in the corresponding period a 


year ago. Expressed in another way,- 


interest was earned 0.35 times in the 
first half, contrasted with 5.25 times 
in the similar 1938 interval. The 
sharp drop is a reflection of generally 
adverse conditions in the oil industry 
which, according to the company, 
“have been growing progressively 
worse for a year and a half.” How- 
ever, at least one important move has 
been made to correct the price situa- 
tion in the oil industry. This was 
seen in last week’s 15-day shutdowns 
of wells in Texas and other produc- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


' 


1932 "33 "34 "35 “36°37 1938 JAN. Sep. Oct. Nov De, 
tune 1939 


ing states. These debentures were is- 
sued in 1936 and are currently out- 
standing in the amount of $40,046 
000. Interest has been paid regu- 
larly each June and December 1 and, 
despite the present unsatisfactory oil 
situation, prospects favor continued 
service on the issue. 


Colorado & Southern 42s 


Reflecting the unimpressive earn- 


ings report for the first half of 1939 . 


and little prospect of any significant 
improvement in full year results over 
1938, Colorado & Southern 4%s of 
1980 have declined to prices around 
their low for the year. Since, how- 
ever, current quotations appear to ac- 
cord a considerable measure of recog- 
nition to the unfavorable factors pre- 
vailing in this situation, and consider- 
ing the relatively satisfactory cash 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
American Ice Company deb. 
Entire Sep. 30,’39 
Co. 
Entire Sep. 1,’39 
British American Oil Co., 
ee Entire Sep. 15,’39 
Central Ohio. Light & Power 
Ca.. ist A Se, Entire Oct. 
Central Ohio Light & Power 
Oa. Entire Oct. 1,’39 
Chicago Produce District 1st 
cum. inc. Ss, 1948........ $149,940 Aug. 15,’39 
(Republic of,) 5s, 
Dakota Power Co. ist 7s, 
Detroit Club (Detroit) 1st 5s, 
Entire Sep. 1,’39 
ge Washington Hotel 
Corp. ist Se, 1965........ 15,100 Sep. 1,’39 
Investment Water Corp. Ltd. 
Iowa Electric Light & Power 
Iowa — Service Co. Ist 
beaks Entire Sep. 11,’39 
Iowa Public Service Co. Ist 
Entire Sep. 11,’39 
Kings County Refrigerating 
Co. ist A 6’s 1942........ Entire Oct. 2,’39 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Lehigh Power Securities Corp. 
Entire Sep. 11,’39 
Loew’s ‘Theatre & Realty Corp. 
Entire Sep. 15,’39 
Marywood College (Scranton, 
Pa) ist 1940-41. Entire Sep. 1,'39 
New State Ice Co. Ist A 6s, 
Entire Sep. 1,’39 
Penn. Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Phila. con. 2%s, 1940.. Entire Sep. 1,'39 
Penn. Power & Light Co. Ist 
090909 Entire Sep. 11,’39 
Prince Amusement 
Co., (B. C. Canada) 
1st Entire Sep. 39 
Redlands Water & Power Co. 
Ist (closed) 5%s, 1940-47 Entire Sep. 1,39 
Rhine-Westphalia Electric 
nd Corp. sec. 7s, 1936- 
> Entire Sep. 9,’39 
& Clothier Ist 
8, $30,000 Sept. 1,39 
Sutter Butte Canal Co. Ist 
United Telephone Co. (Mon- 
roe, Wisc.) Ist 5s. 1940 Entire Sep. 1,’39 
Utah Idaho Sugar Co. 1st 5s, 
Walworth Realty Co. lst 6%s 
Entire Sep. 1,’39 


position of the system, there seems 


no threat to service on these bonds 
through 1939 at least, and moderate 
positions might be maintained as a 
speculation upon general business 
improvement over the next several 
months. 

For the six months ended June 30, 
fixed charge coverage declined to 0.64 
times from the 0.80 times in the first 
half of 1938. This performance was 
the result of a sharp decrease in crop 
movements in the territory served and 
a decline in rail purchases (by other 
roads, which constitute an important 
traffic item for C. & S.) during the 
latter part of that period. Full year 
results will depend not only upon a 
sufficient increase in the prices of 
farm products to encourage move- 
ment of stored supplies to markets 
but also upon general industrial 
trends over the remainder of the year. 


Union Oil Debentures 


Despite the fact that they were is- 
sued at a time of uncertainty over the 
oil industry’s prospects, Union Oil 3s 
of 1959 met with a good reception at 
their offering last week. Of the pro- 
ceeds of $30 million, about one-third 
will be used to retire the convertible 
3¥as, 1952, next January 1, an ap- 
proximately equal amount will be de- 
posited in trust for payment at ma- 
turity of the non-callable 6s, 1942, 
and the balance will be added to 
working capital. This move will in- 
crease annual interest requirements 
by only about $70,000 ; thus, the com- 
pany is obtaining about $10 million 
of additional funds at a cost of seven- 
tenths of one per cent. 


Chilean Bonds 


The Republic of Chile has recently 
extended its debt service plan—here- 
tofore applied only to direct govern- 
ment and government guaranteed 
bonds—to holders of Chilean Con- 
solidated Municipalities 7s of 1960, 
and City of Santiago 7s of 1949 and 
7s of 1961. The offer expires on Au- 
gust 10, 1940. Assenting bondhold- 
ers will receive payments aggregating 
$39.58 for each $1,000 bond for the 
coupons due from 1936 to 1939 in- 
clusive. Such bonds will be stamped, 
and thereby the Republic becomes the 
sole debtor. The debt service is car- 


ried out by the Autonomous Institute 
for the Amortization of the Public 
Debt, whose resources include re- 
ceipts from the Republic’s participa- 
tion in the profits of the Chilean 
Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corpora- 
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tion, and also receipts from certain in- 
come taxes on the copper industry. 
On the other hand, the recently en- 
acted Reconstruction Bill authorizes 
the President to contract new foreign 
loans and to borrow in the meantime 
from the funds reserved for the pay- 
ment of service charges on the exist- 
ing external debt, such funds to be 
used for the reconstruction of prop- 
erties damaged by the earthquake, and 
for the stimulation of national pro- 
duction. Under this set-up it would 
become possible that, because of 
failure to obtain sufficient reconstruc- 
tion credits abroad or at home, the 
government would divert the funds 
of the Autonomous Institute for that 
purpose at the expense of the foreign 
bondholders—who by this time have 
become used to discriminatory treat- 
ments. The advice that Chilean 
bonds should be avoided is reiterated. 


Left No 
Sting 


HEN‘ the news broke that the 
Amsterdam banking house of 
Mendelssohn & Company was in diffi- 
culties and had to ask for a mora- 
torium, it caused a certain amount of 
apprehension over here because of its 
possible repercussions. This was due 
to the fact that Dutch interest in 
American securities is quite extensive. 
We have not forgotten how badly our 
markets were rocked when the reck- 
less London speculator Hatry failed, 
what occurred after the European 
“Wallingford” Kreuger’s swindles 
were exposed, and the shock of the 
collapse of the Vienna Credit Anstalt. 
Those grim shadows of the past 
made us think that something of a 
similar nature might lurk behind this 
incident. We were pleasantly mis- 
taken. Times and conditions, to 
which we did not give the weight of 
judgment they deserved, sharply 
minimized the Mendelssohn _insol- 
vency. It was not the powerful bank- 
ing house of Berlin before the advent 
of Hitler that was involved. This 
main stem has been in process of 
liquidation since the Jewish race in 
Germany has been proscribed. It 
was not even a branch of it, but was 
an independent concern organized by 
Fritz Mannheimer, who had acquired 
an international reputation as a suc- 
cessful speculator in the turbulent 
money markets of Europe and who 
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had been overtaken by his own rash- 
ness. This has now come to the sur- 
face after his sudden death in France. 

That was more responsible for his 
downfall than, as reported, his sour 
loans on French Government bonds. 
Had this latter been the principal 
cause it would not have been difficult 
to secure needed financial aid to tide 
the firm over. So far as our markets 
were concerned they were far less 


vulnerable than was the case a few 
years ago, for they were not in the 
overloaded position with a precarious 
debit condition that existed when the 
three above mentioned crises hit amid- 
ships; consequently we have easily 
absorbed the trickling liquidation that 
has emanated. It seems no matter 
what the conditions are, American se- 
curities are among the last that Euro- 
pean investors would want to sacrifice. 


“It Is Now the Time 
for Performance” 


IDNIGHT, August 15, 1939, 

saw the end of a six-year strug- 
gle by a private utility corporation to 
save itself from disastrous govern- 
ment-subsidized competition. Effec- 
tive at that time, the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation last week 
turned over to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and various municipalities 
and cooperatives in Tennessee all of 
its electric properties in that state, 
thus bringing to an official close one 
of the most spectacular and significant 
episodes in the history of the public 
utility industry. The total purchase 
price was $78.6 million. 

In commenting upon the formal 
transfer of properties, David E. Lil- 
lienthal, director of the TVA, is re- 
ported to have said “There is no more 


power controversy. The propaganda 
period is over. It is now the time 
for performance.” Admittedly, the 
final settlement of the Commonwealth 
& Southern-TVA feud has removed a 
major public utility question. How- 
ever, it still leaves the fate of a num- 
ber of companies in territory adjoin- 
ing the TVA _ unanswered. Pre- 
sumably, the official report expected 
shortly from Washington concerning 
future policies of the TVA will give 
some clue to their fate. As for the 
performance against which the indus- 
try will be measured, it is apparent 
that the accounting procedure adopted 
by the Authority will play an im- 
portant part in making or breaking 
thé case they will be able to make 
out for “yardstick” purposes. 
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New-Business Brevities 


Rail Rodeo 


The “Railroads on Parade” ex- 
hibit at the N. Y. World’s Fair has 
accelerated the introduction of many 
new types of equipment—American 
Car & Foundry has just displayed its 
special covered hopper car which is 
designed to carry many dry commodi- 
ties in bulk. . . . General American 
Transportation will next exhibit an 
improved tank car fabricated by fu- 
sion welding instead of the custom- 
ary riveting—this type of car will 
be used initially for transporting caus- 
tic soda. . . . Streamlined passenger 
cars have developed a new market 
for the aluminum easy chairs of Gen- 
eral Fireproofing—chairs are uphol- 
stered to blend with the interior of the 
ultra modern club, dining and ob- 
servation cars. .. . Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad must be going to ex- 
tremes in cost accounting—it is re- 


ported that the road must haul 1,887- 


pounds of average freight one mile to 
make enough money to buy one lead 
pencil. 


Container Cavalcade 


The beer can-stubby bottle war has 
been extended to the middle of Sep- 
tember with American Can and 111,- 
000 beer retailers on the one side— 
and the Glass Container Association 
of America and 53 brewers on the 
other. . . . Stokely Bros. will soon 
take over a New Bedford, Mass., tex- 
tile mill—it will be converted into a 
canning plant for vegetables and sea- 
food, and may pack quick-frozen 
foods. . . , Canned roses at moderate 
prices may be on the market next 
winter—by a new process the buds 
are just as dewey and fresh when 
taken from their tins in December as 
they were when packed in June, but 
they have no scent. 


Shoe Saga 


A prize contest will soon be in- 
augurated by Brown Shoe asking 
women to design their own footwear 
for fall—the consumer is asked to 
“take a heel you like, a toe you favor.” 
. .. One of the largest campaigns in 
college papers will be used by Inter- 


national Shoe this fall for its “Win- 
throp” shoe for men—a new antique 
copper shade in leather will be the 
feature. ... Florsheim Shoe has plans 
for an intensive drive on its new 
women’s shoe lines—up to now the 
company has placed its greatest em- 
phasis on men’s styles. . . . Long Bell 
Lumber is sharing in the current 
popularity of wooden shoes—club- 
footwear with wooden soles up to 
three inches thick will be offered for 
tropical winter resort ensembles. 


Paint Parade 


Still another use for “Nylon,” the 
new synthetic organic fibre of du 
Pont, will soon be developed—it will 
serve as a basis for a new kind of 
lacquer. . . . Hercules Powder re- 
veals an improved coating for airplane 
wings which makes the fabric stiff, 
taut and resistant to light, heat and 
water—its main constituent is cellu- 
lose aceto-butyrate, or acetoproprion- 
ate. .. . International Paint has per- 


fected a new non-skid deck paint for - 


all kinds of boats—the protective and 
waterproof qualities of the paint are 
in no way interfered with by the skid- 
proof ingredient. .. . Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Inc., has a method for utilizing 
buttermilk in making paint, coatings 
and finishes—the presence of butter 
fat is said to prevent foaming during 
mixing while albumen and lecithin 
give the paint improved flowing and 
leveling properties. 


HE week earlier ob- 
servance of Thanksgiv- 
) ing Day, to give the stores a 
longer Christmas buying sea- 
son, is being “heatily disap- 
proved” by many groups. 
But the retailers will have 
something to be thankful for 
—for the change. 
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- By A. Weston Smith, 


Drug Stories 


American Chicle makes its first real 
bid for a share of the mouth wash 
market with a new antiseptic chew- 
ing gum—called ‘Adams Lorals,” 
this product will be featured as “a 
prophylactic gum. for mouth hy- 
giene,” said to kill bacteria and breath 
odors within three minutes after 
chewing starts. .. . The Calco Chem- 
ical division of American Cyanamid 
reveals that progress is being made 
on remedies similar to sulfanilamide, 
which will aid in the treatment of 
some of the worst diseases—tubercu- 
losis, infantile paralysis and influenza 
are mentioned. . . . Sharp & Dohme 
has discovered that the venom of 
honey bees is effective in treating of 
arthritis, rheumatism and neuritis— 
each package of “‘Lyovac,” as it is 
called, represents the stings of ten 
bees. 


Christenings 


“Pick-Me-Up” is the name of the 
latest addition to the line of self- 
powered radios being featured by 
Radio Corporation of America... . 
A new floor resurfacer created by 
Flexrock Company is ‘“Rockflux,” 
said to be harder than concrete and 
tighter than rubber. .. . The “Hum- 
mel Brush Baby Grand” is an im- 
proved tape sealing machine being in- 
troduced by the A. C. Hummel Com- 
pany. ...A new relief for tired feet, 
called “Footprint,” has been de- 
veloped by Xandra, Ltd., by combin- 
ing sea moss with vegetable iodine. 


Odds and Ends 


Eastman Kodak has a new heat 
treatment for films which increases 
the speed by 50 per cent and helps 
under-exposed images to come out 
with normal brilliance—the process is 
expected to become valuable in color 
photography. . . . “Lead-Wool’” bul- 
lets are next under a process patented 
by Remington Arms—these missiles 
disintegrate without splattering on 
striking their target. . . . Gar Wood 
Industries will next add a tree mover 
to its varied line of industrial prod- 
ucts—its debut will feature the com- 
ing National Shade Tree Conference. 
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A Useless Come to 
Waste SEA CLIFF INN on NANTUCKET 


Now that the General Motor’s this Summer 


strike has been settled, an ap- 
praisal of its value can be made. The 
trouble did not revolve around a gen- 
eral increase in wages, or a shortening 
of hours. The core of the controversy 
was over what union was to be au- 
thorized as the collective bargaining 
agency. It was a jurisdictional strike 
between the CIO and the AFL, and 
as a result of this internal struggle 
in the ranks of labor more than a 
hundred thousand men were pre- 
vented from working. President 
Knudson estimated that these men 
lost in wages over $14 million which 
they may not fully recover. 

Here is a waste which is so need- 
less to incur. It is about time that 
honest workers take the bit in their 
teeth and refuse to be led around like 
so many slaves by labor leaders who 
resort to force to gain their ends in- 


Superb Swimming, Sailing, 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Riding, 
Cycling, and Other Sports 


ANTUCKET, quaint old home port 

of whaling ships and clippers, has 
a charm all of its own. Here you will find 
everything you have always hoped to 
find in a vacation spot — and nothing 
undesirable. 3 good golf courses. Surf 
and sheltered bathing. Cocktail lounge 
and concert music. Enjoy a perfect holi- 
day with us — where the air is cool, the 
water is warm, and the people are 
friendly. 


The SEA CLIFF INN is now under new 
management. Many improvements have 
been made, including 40 gleaming, mod- 
ern tile baths, with tubs and showers. 
American Plan rates from $6.00 a day 
single, $11.00 a day double, up. Splendid 
cuisine. Rates on cottages upon request. 


stead of employing reason. All the ' Write for descriptive folder and rates. 
objectives in the General Motors | Samat» Mead Lighthouse, a picturesque = Reservations should be made in advance. 
strike could have been reached with- 

out the loss of a single day’s toil by SEA CLIFF INN and Cottages 


the workers. That the large body DEPT. 78 ARTHUR JELLIS, Pres. NANTUCKET, MASS. 
of men thought so was indicated by é . 

the great majority who voted to re- 
turn to work when they had a chance 
to express their own preference. 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


News and Opinions 


EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE ; 
; ON COMMON STOCK 1939 1938 | ON COMMON STOCK 1939 1938 
Continued from page 11 8 Months to July 3! 6 Months to June 30 
Storkline Furniture ............. $0.62 $0.1 Goodrich (B. Co.....:..... m$1.61 D$0.95 
3 Months to July 31 0.71 0.52 
Cosden Petroleum .............. 0.14 D 0.16 Homestake Mining .............. 2.11 1.64 
dications are that higher costs are 127 Weeks to | Interstate Hosiery 
pressing down on profit margins. If 12 Moriths to June 30 | Kaufmann Department "Stores. 0.51 0.31 
‘arey p a 4 not 0.56 0.36 
current trends are maintained, re- Central New York Bower. pi4.09 | Belt 0.50 0.41 
‘olumbia Gas uisiana Exploration. ... 0.14 0.25 
maining months of the year Should | Duquesene Light p35.73 Mapes Consolidated Mfg. ......... 2.55 1.78 
a # Laclede Gas Light ............. « DI. D 1.03 Maracaibo Oil Exploration ....... D 0.01 0.05 
witness a smart rise in volume—thus | Lily-Tulip Cup .................. 2.04 1.89 | Middle West Corp. .............. 0.46 0.21 
elping cost-price relationships. Sub- New York Power "11.03 | Murray Corp. of America. eD 0:31 
Niagara udson Nat. Bon nvestment.......... .65 0. 
will await North American Light & Power. 0.06 D 0.03 | Nat. Container 0.26 0:18 
revival of “heavy industry” activity. | Pepperat Mtg, | Nat! Bnameting p 201 
Philadelphia Co. ................ 0.73 0.36 
(Also FW, May 17.) Standard Products 1.19 2.12 1:40 
D 0.62 D 0.14 0.31 D 0.40 
9 Months to June 30 North American Aviation......... 0.81 0.17 
Alleghany Corp. D 0.68 p 0.53 Ohio Oil. 0-18 0.16 
uminum Industries ............. acific ance alifornia...... 
Now around 48, shares are attrac- | Amer. Encaustic Tiling.:.:>.:).:: 0.08 D 0.10 | Pacific Public Service............ 0.53 0.62 
x Saeed Associates Investment ........... 2.31 9.87 | Pacific Western Oil.............. 0.46 1.04 
tive for their income and moderate | Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 8/8. D D324 6D 2.62 
: Central & South West Utilities: 0.11 0.03 | Standard Oil of Indiana. 0.98 1.16 
$2.40; yield, 5%). Judging from Chrysler Corp, 5.82 Sterling Products ........... 3.10 2.77 
u on 0.02 D 0.04 0.05 0.13 
sales progress so far this year, com- Columbian ‘Carbon 2.56 | United Carbon 211 2.04 
: ongress 0.02 .20 Inite ngineering ndry... 12 1.68 
pany will attain a new volume peak | Consol” O58 Vulean Detinning 
in 1939. Profits, however, are not | Consol, Ol D 0.06 0:28 | Western Union D021 D145 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg..... D 0.09 D 0.43 White Sewing Machine........... D 0.23 D 0.72 
expected to reach the 1937 level of | Faircniia Aviation .........0552. 0.41 0.47 24 Weeks to June 17 
$3.42 per Fisk Rubber 9.67 0.15 Eastman Kodak 3.43 3.05 
P he 1938 2 Gavlord Container 0.19 0.68 B o—After 
reproofin. 4 era axes. weeks to June - 
ment over the resu t ($ 3 per General Telephone . Bite exerts 0.92 Hes bined preferred stock. k—6% prior preferred stock. 
share) should be witnessed. This is 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


STEAMER SAILINGS } 
A 3i-page booklet full of factual informa- 
tion of interest to anyone contemplating 
a voyage. It gives places and dates of 
sailings and arrivals of special cruises as 
well as European sailings, etc. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two calors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems.) 


SECURITY RECORD BOOK 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms sup- 
plied as you need them. Offered by a 
well-known bond house. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
. Prepared by a New York Stock 
xchange firm. 


PACKAGE STOCKS 
All listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Priced $600 to $1,900. Each 
group contains 10 or 20 selected stocks 
of five shares each. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 

ON BINOCULARS 
32-page booklet, profusely illustrated, ex- 
plaining little understood facts on the 
optical characteristics that distinguish dif- 
ferent glasses. 


KIND TO HIS WIFE... 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a 
retirement income to your wife and you, 
or either survivor, if you live to retire- 
ment age. 


FOR THE PUBLIC— 

NEW WRITING EASE 
Folder telling all about the new desk 
sets with pen that writes instantly and 
smoothly. The point rests in ink. A 
year’s average supply at one filling. Not 
a fountain pen. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
oneue seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 


largely accounted for by the fact that 
continued store modernization and 
repair work is contributing to in- 
creased costs. Over the longer term, 
however, company should derive con- 
siderable benefit from present exten- 
sive reconditioning. (Also FW, June 
21.) 


New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


since 1929 he has been on the faculty 
of Ohio State University as Assistant 
Professor of Business Organization. 
His volume deals primarily with the 
principles of the vast field of modern 
corporate finance, and details are 
limited to the minimum necessary for 
an understanding of the fundamentals. 
Those who want elaboration on the 
various phases will find ample ma- 
terial in the bibliography and refer- 
ences appended to each chapter. A 
list of over 300 questions enables the 
student to check his progress in 
perusing the book, which has the ad- 
ditional advantage of being written 
in a clear and lucid style not always 
found in textbooks of this kind. 


*k * 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Dest Ap- 
MINISTRATION. By Carl H. Chatters 
and Albert M. Hillhouse. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 542 pp. $5.00. 
This manual has been written pri- 
marily for local officials such as 
mayors, clerks, auditors, comptrollers, 
accountants, treasurers, finance com- 
missioners, directors of finance, secre- 
taries of boards of education or boards 
of trustees, etc. But likewise bond 
dealers, teachers and students of pub- 
lic administration may use it to ad- 
vantage. Based on actual experience, 
this handbook happily omits disserta- 
tions on theories and untried prac- 
tices and discusses only sound and 
well established methods of debt ad- 
ministration. Arrangement of the 
various chapters follows the normal 
chronological course of municipal 
financing from the issuance of bonds 
to their final retirement at maturity, 
emphasizing such important factors 
as the proper rate and timing of bond 
flotations and the administration of 
the sinking fund. But the book also 
takes care of abnormal conditions in 
the chapter “Debt Adjustments.” 
The book in its entirety reveals the 


lucky combination of the two authors, 
one (Dr. Hillhouse) being Professor 
of Economics at Davidson College, 
and the other (Mr. Chatters) the man 
of practice, being Executive Director 
of the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. 


x * * 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


Congress—A Paradox 


Continued from page 4 


far as they concerned business. Meas- 
ured in the scale of importance they 
were of minor influence, leaving to 
the next session the opportunity to do 
a really constructive job in providing 
recovery with a powerful stimulant. 
This Congress had a dual personal- 
ity. It talked loudly of economy, but 
played the rdle of a reckless spend- 
thrift; and then as if repentant it 
wrapped itself in sack cloth in the 
closing days of the session. How- 
ever, underneath this flux.of indeci- 
sion Congress displayed, there was to 
be noted a tendency toward a more 
conservative attitude and thus there 
is the possibility that out of it all will 
emerge an increasing realization that 
the crackpot economic panaceas the 
New Deal has adopted have failed in- 
gloriously to rout the depression, for 


_ after seven long years of experimenta- 


tion the country finds itself no better 
off. There remain as many workers 
unemployed despite the $20 billion 
spent to put them back to work. 

In spite of this irrefutable evidence 
of failure, the President has the tem- 
erity to assert Congress has frustated 
his efforts to restore prosperity. He 
will not concede he has been an in- 
experienced quarterback. His ada- 
mant assurance in himself will not 
permit him to shift his tactics when 
the play turns out wrong. He now 
wants to place the onus of the New 
Deal’s failure on the shoulders of a 
group of conservative Democrats and 
the Republican minority with which 
they formed an alliance. He refuses 
to credit them with sincere intentions 
or high purpose. 

In a recent splenetic outburst he 
condemns this coalition for “gam- 
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bling” with the destiny of the people. 
He has apparently forgotten that for 
seven years he has been doing just 
this without getting anywhere—in- 
stead, he has bemired the country in 
the sticky bog of debt much more 
deeply than did any of his predeces- 
sors. 

It is about time he seriously con- 
sidered turning the ball over to some 
other quarterback to see what he can 
do. The outcome could not be worse 
than it already is. That would be the 
real spirit of sportsmanship, which 
applies as forcibly to Government as 
it does to sports. 


Cluett, Peabody 


Concluded from page 6 


There is every reason to believe that 
royalties will continue to grow as 
present licensees use the process more 
extensively and additional textile 
manufacturers here and abroad find it 
necessary to Sanforize their products 
in order to maintain their competi- 
tive positions. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that a superior process may be 
developed in time but there is as yet 
no indication that this will occur. All 
infringement claims brought to date 
have been decided in favor of Cluett. 

It is not surprising in view of the 
company’s recent earnings perform- 
ance that the common stock is selling 
not far from the highest levels at- 
tained in eleven years. And at pres- 
ent prices around 32, the yield avail- 
able at the indicated $1 annual divi- 
dend rate does not offer outstanding 
attraction for those interested pri- 
marily in income. But whatever its 
price record in recent years, the issue 
does not appear statistically over- 
valued at a level only about twelve 
times its earnings of $2.69 per share 
for the twelve months ended June 
30, while it seems logical to expect an 
increase in dividend payments later 
in the year. 


Profits Up 100 %o 


CCORDING to the National 
City Bank, combined profits of 
365 leading industrial corporations in 
the first half amounted to approxi- 
mately $397 million. This was almost 
exactly double the $198 million re- 
ported by the same companies in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The Time to Analyze 


Your Investment Position 


NVESTORS who wish to obtain the maximum of 
benefit from developments over the remainder of the 
year must bring their portfolios into step with the 

market now—not later on when it assumes a clearer pat- 
tern and enters a more selective phase. Delay only means 
that you will find it increasingly difficult to switch from 
unattractive holdings to others with greater promise. 


® As the business and investment prospect clarifies, many 
issues now with the leaders will drop behind, while others 
will come to life. In this period many investors will dis- 
cover their holdings are out of line because they failed 
to make the necessary adjustments at the outset. 


Individual Situations Affect Each Issue 


@ It is not enough to select investments on the basis of general 
conditions or prospects. Special situations surround every bond 
and stock in which investments can be made, and these must be 
determined frequently after deep research and the most painstak- 
ing analysis. 


® Purchase of your securities multiplies the necessity for keeping 
close watch on them and for checking every determinable fact 
regarding each issue, the company it represents, the industry in 
which it operates, and general market and financial conditions. 
Too often investors feel that having exercised judgment in select- 
ing an issue there is no longer need for constant scrutiny or careful 
watching in order to determine when it may encounter a reverse, 
or may amply’discount its determinable possibilities in the way of 
market enhancement or income return. 


@ In this present market it is im- 
portant that you obtain the most 
expert guidance. Your funds should 
be kept consistently in industries 
and issues offering dependable 
promise of profit. Your current hold- 
ings should be analyzed promptly 
in order to determine the weaker 
issues, and whether they should be 
replaced now or later on. Not all 
the advisable switches may be nec- 
essary now, as there may be the 
probability of a more favorable 
price situation developing. But you 
owe it to yourself to find out today 
just what should be done at once, 
what you should be prepared to do 
later, and what holdings need not be 
disturbed. 


A Preliminary Survey 
With No Obligation 


@ If your securities have a 
value of $10,000 or more, 
and are adapted to our con- 
tinuing supervisory proce- 
dure, we will be glad to 
make a preliminary survey 
of them. 

@ We will tell you just 
what issues may be out of 
line with the investment 
prospect, and why; tell 
you whether they should 
be sold now or later, and 
why; we will comment on 
your investment program 
and suggest the best allo- 
cation of your funds. 

@ Use the coupon for this 
survey. (No obligation.) 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
to me) how your personal ‘super- 
visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations for 
market profits and better income. 
I enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


Lhe 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 Objective: Income [] Capital 

New York, N.Y. enhancement [| (or) Both 
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Dividends Declared American Smelting 
Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Concluded from page 8 
Company Rate riod able Company Rate riod able Reco 
Am. Box Board 7% pf....... T%c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 Nat. Bond & Invest........... 20c .. Sep. 21 Sep. 8 

Am: Forging & .. Sep. 1 Aug. New England Tel. & ‘el... ..$1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 8 | COMpanys properties is not contem- | 
Am. rk & Hoe 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 5 Newmont yy | atnegandac dab 50c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 a 
Am. Gas & Electric.....:..... Q Sep. 15 Aug.16 | North Penn. RB... 02020. $1‘) Aug.25 Aug.14 | plated, but the policies of the present 
am Seger Oct, 2 Sep. 5 | 3% Dh Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 Government have resulted in large 
Am. Tel. & Get. Sep. 15 Oglivie Four diilis Q Sep. Aug. 19 | | 
A Th t p. nlio Water Service A......... Dp ep. 

Oct 2 Sen. 13 Sep 1 ug. 18 other operating expenses. In the | 

125 Sep. Ben: 15 | Pacific Power & Water 6% Aus duly 25 first two months of 1938, Mexican 

$1 Q Oct. 16 Oct. 2 | Operations contributed 18 per cent of 
Bank of Bt TMEEE..noncssioce $3 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Parke, Davis & Co............ 40c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 . ° . 

Barber (W. H.) Co..........++ 25e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 | Peoples Drug Stores........... 2se Q Oct. 2 Sep. 8 | earnings, but this proportion has 
Brewing Corp. of 30e Sep. 15 Sep. 1 | Plymouth Sep. 30 Sep. 11 ropped materially 
Oct. Sep 20 | Procter & Gamble 5% pf... -$1.25 Sep. 15 Aug. 25 the company turned its attention 1 
$1,50 Oct. 2 Sep 15 Pub. Finance ‘Sv. $6 $1.50 @ Sep. Aug. 31 elsewhere. The more vigorous pol- 
5 ullman ee le ug. 4 
Canfield $1 Sep. 30 Sep. 20 Pure OW 5% @ Oct. 1 Sep. | recently pursued by the Depart- 

Sep. 1 Aug. 15 $150 @ Oct. 1 Sep. 8 | ment of State with respect to Mexi- 

Central Light pf...$1.124%2 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 Raybestos-Manhattan due .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Central NY P 5% @ Nov. 1 Oct. 10 | Rice-Stix Dry G. Ist ‘and can expropriation of American oil 
Central Ohio ‘Steel .. Sep. 1 Aug.19 | pf. 1.75 Q Qet. 1 Sep. 15 ti tuall It j 

ug. ug. cn s C. .62 ee | 

on ‘aper re avanna c ug. 

ago Vet & Mach......... oe p ME. | - ep ug. 

Chrysler Corp. "Sep. 13 Aug. 24 De Seb ig ANE | surrounding Smelters’ operations in ( 

Cin. New Or. Shell Union Oil pf......... $1.37% Q Oct. 2 Sep. 12 that countr 

City ° Sep 30 “tie on. — 37%c Q Aug. 15 Aug. 11 : 
Do 6%% Sep. 1 Sep. 1 South Shore Utilities ‘Assoc. In the meantime, other foreign in- 

50 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 25 | Southern Calif’ Water 6% Q Sep. 1 aug is | terests are proving more profitable. 
on. nv p ep or ne 
Cont. $i.12% @ Oct. 2 Sep. 11 | Sunshine Mining ave Sen. 30 Sep. 1§ re y us 

tinenta WEL 2 ee Dp acony-Pa r - 
Oe. 2 Sep. 19 Dos Sep. 30 Sen. 13 tralia, in which a su stantia 
Dayton Pr. & Lt. 436% 1 Aug.10 | Shovel Sen. 15 sep. ity interest is held, paid its first divi- 

Does, 28 Aug. _ Q Sen. 15 Aug 25 dend in March of this year. At the 
na Droog io nderw t Bisher...... ee 
Dominion F’dries & Sti. pf. -$1,50 50 Q Sep. 1 Aug.21 | United Pacific In wee Sep. 29 Sep. 19 | last annual meeting, it was stated 
Eastern Util. Assoc............ Q Aug. 15 Aug. 9 U. 8. Gypsum Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Eastman Kodak ....--.----- Oct 2 Sep. 5 $1.75 @ Oct. 2 Sep. 15 | that the Newfoundland mine was op- 

Do Of. $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 5 32c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 28 
Blectrographie Corp. 25e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 23 Sep. 15 Aug.28 | erating at a profit of $150,000 to 
Sep. 1 Aug. 23 Utica "Cation Aug. Aug. 200.000 h O “a4 

atura ic ctor-Monaghan 7% pf...... .75 t. 
Empire Power Corp. $6 pf...81.50 @ Sep. 15 Sep. 1 | Virginia Fire Co. S Sep. 1 Aus 19 $200, a month. perations are 
Finance Co. of @ Sep. 30 Sep. 20 Welch “Grape Juice... joc gh Aus | expected to be commenced at the 

Sep. 1 Aug. 20 Wentworth Aue Aue is gold concession in Saudi Arabia late 

cum. pte. cl. A...... 5 

Do 5% pte. cl. B..15c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 West Coast 8%. this year or early in 1940. With p 
Food Machinery pf......... 37%ce Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 it 
Ford Motor of Can. Western’ Q Aug. 15 Aug.11 | earnings prospects definitely on the 

BB BD” ccccccccssesccces 25¢ Q Sep. 16 Aug. 26 West Va. Pulp & Paper........5¢ .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 P 9 
Forel Lt. & Pr. 6% Williams (R. C.) & Co........ ise .. Aug. 21 Aug.18 | upgrade American Smelters’ stock p 

Gommer Mig." fie @ Sep. | Winters Aug. 25 Aug 15 | Possesses a considerable degree of 

Georgia Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Wright-Hargreaves ........... 10e Q Oct. 2 Aug. 25 longer term speculative merit around b 

Gold & Stock Teiegraph.<:--"$1:30 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 30 on wee 44, and the present yield of 4.5 per 

anna (M. A.) Dp. u 
Hart-Carter ef. Q Sep. 1 Aug.15 | arkansas Pr. & Lt. 7% pl...$1.75 .. Oct. 2 Sep.15 | Cent may well be augmented before 

everty Burm. Ene... 10c M Aug. 25 Aug. 18 $1.50 Oct. 2 Sep. 15 W 
Hazeltine Corp. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 | canada Cement Sep. 20 Aug.3i | the year is out by an increase in the 
25e Q Sep. p. Central Maine Pr. 6% pf....$1.50 Oct. 2 Sep. 9 fl 
O8 25e Q Sep. 15 Sep. $1.75 Oct. 2 Sep. 9 | dividend. rate. 

tlantic & Pac. Tea..... q@ Aue 78 | curtis Publishing ad 50c Oct. 2 Aug. 31 fc 
Indianapolis Water pi. A....81.25 @ Oct. 2 Sep. 12 h 
Internat’l] Mining ............ 10c .. Sep. 20 Aug. 31 $7 -$1. .. Aug. 15 Aug. 10 Three Preferreds 

Southern Colo, Pr. pf.......- Sep. 15 Aug. 31 af 
J Machine ..............25¢.. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 | cnatilion 7% ontinued from page | 
~ — zoe, Aug. | Tubize Chatillon Aug. 21 tl 
Keystone Steel & Wire........ 15ec .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 re 
Kimberly Clark ........----.- 25e Oct. 2 Sep. 12 
Products pf........ i % 6 h d fi ivalent t $4 59 in 
bas, Akron Brass Mfg.............7%e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 
Kittanning Tel. Pe Aue. July $1 | Kimberly Clare ase! 12 Sep. 12 | — STOWE 
Lake Shore Sines 15 Bep. 18 | PET share, against $4.55 in the simi- 

& Oct. 2 Sep. 15 | Se Oct. 3 Aug. 25 | lar twelvemonth a year ago. A no el 
ran Q Jan’ 2 Dee. 14 par stock, this issue is redeemable at th 

Ut. $6.50 pf... $1162% Q Sep. 15 Sep. 8 45 and is convertible share-for-share 
Lily- 30e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Finance Co. of Am. 5%% tr 
Lincoln Stores Inc............. 25¢ Q Sep. 3 Aug. 24 fi apo praleaimais,” 0.06111 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 | into common at any time—a privilege 
Los Anceles Industries Aug. 25 Aug. 15 | Ohio Match 25e Sep. 20 Aug. 22 1 hi te 
Mathie Alk. Works..........37%e “Q Sep. 30 Sep. 7 . that has no practical value at this te 
Gas | $1.80 .. Aug. 30 Aug. 21_| yield on the shares is 4.4 per cent. 

$1.37% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 ar 

Do Do $5, 10 Ast pf......... s1.27% Sep. 1 Aug. 21 Resumed 

ep. ug. 
Map, 19 25 | Co. 25e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 MONONGAHELA WEsT PENN Pus- 

Rae $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 | Gemmer Mfg. B............... 25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 25 ca 
Cnt 25¢ .. Sep. 15 Agu. 31 Lic SERVICE, 7 per cent ($25 par) 
Moter Wheel 40c Q Sep. 8 Aug. 18 in 
Niacare aikalt Co. its Special preferred is redeemable at a rather 

agara a 
Niagara Sh. of Md. pf. A..-.81.50 Q Sep. 20 Sep. 8 | Winter & Hirsch ...........-. We .. Sep. 1 Aus15 | unusual figure—2834, or 115 per cent in 
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of par value. Controlled by West 
Penn Power, this company together 
with subsidiaries, conducts an elec- 
tric light, natural gas, heat and power, 
bus and electric railway business in 
northern West Virginia, eastern 
Ohio, western Maryland and part of 
Virginia. Secular uptrend of com- 
pany’s business is illustrated by rise 
in gross revenues from $7.1 million 
in 1925, to $9.9 million in 1938—a 
period in which there were ample 
earnings for the $1.75 annual divi- 
dend requirement on this issue. In 
the first six months of 1939, operating 
revenues rose, expenses fell and net 
equalled $2.27 per preferred share, 
contrasted with $1.65 in the same 
period a year ago. At present levels 
of about 28, the stock (which is ac- 
tively traded on the over-the-counter 
market) affords a return of 6.2 per 
cent. 


Revolt of 
Brokers 


LIM purses and lean earning pow- 

er never lead to cheerful thoughts. 
This is the mental state in which the 
brokerage fraternity throughout the 


country finds itself after the long ~ 


period of starvation rations on which 
it has had to subsist. Usually when 
people have to carry on on empty 
stomachs there is a strong inclination 
to revolt against the causes responsi- 
ble, or at least against what is re- 
garded as impediments thrown in the 
way to recovery. Such resentment is 
flaring up among brokers. They feel 
they have been unfairly singled out 
for undeserved chastisement. There 
has been too much of an overdose of 
reform, so they feel, not only by the 
New York Stock Exchange but by 
the SEC, and now they clamor for 
relief from some of these unnecessary 
inhibitions. 

They can hardly be blamed for feel- 
ing resentment. The rigid and in- 
elastic control the SEC wields over 
their business has dried up security 
trading. How far this revolt will ex- 
tend, or whether it will get anywhere, 
is not determinable ; but this much is 
certain, it is very much in evidence 
and is growing more stentorian. If 
some measure of relief is not ac- 
corded, this revolt may resolve itself 
in either the organization of a more 
independent exchange, or efforts to 
determine whether any loopholes are 


My Finances 


A Loose-Leaf Personal Record 

Book for Keeping a Systematic 

and Complete Record of Your 
Own Finances 


those who appreciate the advantages of 
an up-to-date record of personal 
fairs, stocks bought and sold, bonds, income 
from all sources, income deductions for tax 
purposes, etc., etc., ““My Finances” with its 
ruled forms for each purpose and its handy 
index tabs has been specially devised. 


Size, 64 x9 inches. 75 ruled forms. 


No. 411-PM—Leatherette $4.25 
No. 411-HM—Genuine Leather............... $5.75 
FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St. 


New York 


To Owners— 
Executives of Industrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in position to negotiate 
additional substantial capital requirements for businesses 
that can show records of able management, increasing 
markets and earnings, and enjoy high ratings in their re- 
spective fields. Communications will be held in strictest 
confidence by our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., Advertsing, 131 Cedar St., New York. 


Make Your Own 
The 


available through which to test the 
constitutionality of certain regulatory 
features imposed by the SEC. 

So far no such tests have been made, 
for the brokerage fraternity has en- 
deavored to cooperate with this au- 
thority, hoping it would see eye to 
eye with it that a broad and active 
market is an essential cog in our eco- 
nomic mechanism. Such _ wishful 
thinking, however, has not brought 
any responsive action. 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and vol- 
ume. 


Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, suffi- 
cient for a six months’ arithmeti- 
cal record. 


$1.00 for 25 sheets. 


Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 
136 Liberty St., New York City 


BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order 


Biggest Ever 


ENGEL COMPANY is the 
latest beneficiary of “Park- 
chester”—Metropolitan Life’s gigan- 
tic housing project in New York 
City. <A short time ago the big in- 
surance company’s Housing Projects 


Price: 


Charts 


Division placed an order for 97,300 


panel doors, the largest order of its 
kind ever recorded. Of this total, 
plywood sufficient for 72,000 doors 
will be supplied by Mengel. 


When writing advertisers please 
tell them you saw their message in 
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Bankers Trust Company 


Engineers Public Service Company 


_____ BANKERS TRUST 
Data revised to August 16, 1939 oo Barn 

incorporated: 1903. New York. Subsequently 75 
acquired three other banking institutions. 50 
Main office: 16 Wall Street, New York City. 25 ; 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in January. 0 — write-offs $6 
Capitalization: $3 

Capital stock ($10 par)..... 2,500,000 shs a 4 

*Stockholders’ double liability terminated % 
July 1, 1937. 1931 °33 °34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Conducts a general commercial banking business 
in the U. S. and abroad. Large bond and fiduciary depart- 
ments are maintained. Operates three offices in New York 
City and one in London; controls Bankers Safe Deposit 
Co. Member of Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Sound. 

Financial Position: June 30, 1939, U. S. Governments, 
$444.9 million; state and municipal bonds, $42.8 million; other 
investments, $13.8 million; cash and due from banks, $493.3 
million. Deposits, $1.1 billion. Book value of capital stock, 
$42.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Unbroken since 1910, although 
payments have varied. Present annual basis, $2 per share. 

Outlook: Expansion of investments over recent years and 
ability to tap new sources of income have served to maintain 
earnings assets at réasonably satisfactory levels. Attainment 
of former earnings awaits private lending revival. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the strongly situated 
units in the banking field. 


nded Dec. 3 1936 1939 


fore write-offs...... $4.38 $4.58 &. 4 4 $2.95 $4.09 
*After-write offs ..... D 3.84 3.80 3.20 3.01 
3.00 3.00 2: 2.00 2.00 tsi. 50 
Price Range: 
se 75 67% . 83% 


*Based change in capital, surplus and undivided profits plus dividends paid 
during the “period. TTo August 16, 1939. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


i Pri 

Data revised to August 16, 1939 50 Earnings and Price Range (CD) 
incorporated: 1925, Del. Executive office: 
100 East 42d Street. New York City. An- 30 
nual meeting: Second Monday in January. 20 


PRICE RANGE 


Number of stockholders (December 9. 1938: 10H -4 O 

5,985. ° 

Capital stock ($5 par).......... 615,157 $2 


*Mortgage of aes was outstanding 


September 30, 193 1931 33 °34 ‘35 °37 1938 


Business: Company produces the largest total volume of 
ginger ale in the U. S. That product accounts for over 75 
per cent of gross revenues and is widely advertised under the 
tradename “Canada Dry.” Also makes soft drinks, fruit 
flavors, syrups and carbonated water and engages in wholesale 
distribution of: Johnnie Walker Scotch, Cinzano Vermouth, etc. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Sep- 
tember 30, 1938, $3.9 million; cash, $1.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 5.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $14.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments from 1925 until July 
15, 1935. One payment each made in 1938 and 1939. 

Outlook: Benefits arising out of the major changes made in 
distribution methods, expansion of efforts in the lower priced 
beverage field, and wider territorial coverage for the products 
should continue to be helpful to earnings. 

Comment: Although some improvement has been recorded 
in the shares’ status, they continue in a speculative position. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


——Calendar Year’s—— 
: Mar. 31 June tg Sept. tw “Total Dividends Price Range 
$0. $0.36 $0.36 $0.89 


1932...... 1933. 17 1.00 1%— 7% 
1933...... 0.31 1934. 0.20 0.27 0.09 0.87 1.00 dll 
1934...... 0.07 1935. 0.12 D 0.17 0.45 0.47 0.45 17%— 8 
1935...... D010 1936..D 0.35 D 0.04 0.85 0.36 None 30%—10% 
936...... 0.25 1937..D 0.05 0.49 0.78 *1.19 None 38%— 9 
1937...... 0.32 1938..D 0.07 0.29 0.64 *1.12 0.25 21%—12 
1938...... 0.33 1939. 0.10 0.59 70.50 20%—12 


*After surtax; omens earnings are before this tax. Payable September 15. tTo 


August 16, 1939. 
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Data revised to August 16, 1939 ‘ Earnings and Price Range (EN) 


Incorpora 1925. Delaware. Office: 900 

Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 90 Broad 60 

Street, N. Y. City. Annual meeting: Third 45 i PRICE RANGE 

Monday April. Number of 30 

pitalization Subsidiary funded $3 

Subsidiary preferred stocks..... $69,443,864 $1 

$5 cum. conv. (no 0 

Preferred $5.50 cum., 


(no par) 193, 831 shs 1931 °32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 "37 1938 


Preferred $6 cum., (no par) .. 73,183 shs 
Common stock ($1 es 1,909,968 shs 
*Conversion privilege expired July 1938. 
Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries furnish 
varied utility services to a widespread area in 12 states, 
located in the middle and southern Atlantic, southern, mid- 
western and Pacific northwest sections of the country. Some 
76 per cent of revenues is derived from electricity. 
Management: Highly regarded in the public utility field. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital as of 
June 30, 1939, $5.7 million; cash, $11.8 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value of common, $7.59 a share. 
Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly since 
January 3, 1938, when balance of arrears (payments omitted, 
July 1933 to Nevember 1936) was cleared. Irregular common 
dividends paid 1929 through 1931; none since. 
Outlook: Certain non-integrated properties face uncertain- 
ties created by Federal and public power programs. 
Comment: Long term trend indicates continued improve- 
ment in position of preferred and common stocks. Former 


_ are income producers. Common is subject to wide price swings. 


EARNINGS, RECORD pares OF COMMON: 


12 months ended: Mar 31 June 30 t. 30 Dividends — Range 
eee 0.63 0.36 0.09 0.50 None ia —3% 
BRsiwshnss D 0.69 D 0.78 D 0.76 D 0.63 None 8%—2 
Seer D 0.71 D 0.72 D 0.66 D 0.38 None 8%—1 
een D 0.15 0.08 0.33 0.33 None 16%—7% 
0.36 0.51 0.64 0.75 None 17%— 
0.79 0.69 0.72 0.81 None 10%—2% 
1.20: 1.30 een *None *1384%—7 


August 16, 1939. 


The Fajardo Sugar Company of Porto Rico 


Earnings and Price Range (FAJ) 


Data revised to August 16, 1939 15 


Incorporated : 
cessor of Fajardo Sugar Co. organized in 45 
New York in 1905. Office: Fajardo, Porto 30 
Rico. New York Office: 99 Wall Street. 
Annual meeting: First Monday in Febru- 
ary. Number of stockholders. December 31, 


1919 in Porto Rico as suc- 4 } 
PRICE RANGE 


1938): about 1400. 
Funded debt (mortgages pay- 
Capital stock’ ($20° par) shs 


Business: Engaged in the manufacture of raw sugar. Con- 
trols the Fajardo Sugar Growers Association, owning real 
estate, and the Fajardo Development Company, owning 80 
miles of railroad and a telephone system. Company and sub- 
sidiaries cultivate about 27,000 acres of sugar lands. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital July 
31, 1938, $6.1 million; cash, $657,146. Working capital ratio: 
15.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $43.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments since 1908, except 1914- 
1915 and 1930-1934. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Because of preferred position as a duty free Porto 
Rican producer earnings ate expected to continue above aver- 
age of industry. But higher production costs on account of 
Wage and Hour Law and fundamental difficulties of operating 
under artificial price conditions, are adverse factors. 

Comment: Capital stock embodies all the inherent risks of 
a one-commodity issue but ranks above the average of the 
industry. 


Years ended July 31: 939 


Earned per share..... is 88 3. t 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid........ None None 0.90 1.80 4.00 4.00 $1.50 
Price Range: 

16 21 31% 61 70 22% 

4% 13 14% 31 26 23 $20 


*Adjusted to present capitalization after %-for 1 split in February, 1934. 


FIneludes 
30 cents payable September 1. tTo August 16. 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


American Bank Note 
American Chain & Cable Bigelow-Sanford Ca 


Beneficial Industrial Loan 


Clark Equipment Munsingwear 
General Refractories New York Air Brake 
Guaranty Trust United States Tobacco 


Z American Machine & Foundry Campbell-Wynant & 


PMN 


National Lead Company 


Pet Milk Company 


Earnings and Price Range (LT) 


Data revised to August 16, 1939 


1891, New Jersey, a8 successor 
a number of old established 


111 Broadway, New York City. An- 

nual meeting: Third Thursday in April. 
Number of Hk, My (Dec, 31, 1938): 

Class A preferred, 3,990; Class B preferred, 


1,982; common, 10,353. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... N 

*Class A 7% cum. preferred..... 213,793 shs 
*Class B 6% cum. preferred..... 


“EARNED PER SHARE 


$2 
$1 


1931 °32 °33 “34 ‘35 “36 ‘37 1938 ° 


Common stock ($10 par)....... 3,095,100 shs 


~*Both gpeteeme issues are $100 par value and non-callable; Class A ranks ahead 
of Class B. 

Business: Leading manufacturer of products in which lead 
is the basic ingredient. Most important division consists of 
painters’ materials, including white and red lead, both dry 
and in oil. Other products include titanium pigments, battery 
lead, bearing metals and castings and plumbers’ supplies. 

Management: Considered outstanding in its field. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1939, $31.1 million; cash, $4.8 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $3.2 million. Working capital ratio: 6.1-to-1. Book value, 
$18.15 a common share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Full regular dividends main- 
tained on preferreds. Unbroken record on common since 1906. 

Outlook: Building activity, since it affects the demand for 
paint, is the principal determinant of volume. 

Comment: Company’s excellent record entitles the preferred 
stocks to a high investment rating; the common is a more 
conservative equity than other issues in similar industries. 


Data revised to August 16, 1939 
: 1925, Delaware, as successor to 


1931 “33 ‘34 "35 “36 °37 1938 


1401 Arcade Building, St. Louis. Mo. An- 
nual meeting: Last Saturday in March. Num- 
ber of stockholders (April 1, 1939): 1.215. 
Capitalization: *Funded debt....... $400,000 
Capital stock (no par).......... 441,354 shs 


“Serial notes sold to bankers. 


Business: A leading producer and distributor of evaporated 
milk, sold under well-known trade name, “Pet Milk.” Also 
distributes fluid milk, cream, butter, cheese and ice cream. 
Has 33 plants in this country and an extensive distributing 
system here and in Europe. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital March 
31, 1939, $3.3 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.8-to-1. Book value, $25.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at varying rates in every 
year since incorporation. Current annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: A strong trade position and relatively stable de- 
mand for the company’s prinicpal product suggests that future 
volume will be reasonably well maintained. Satisfactory earn- 
ings, however, will depend upon the management’s ability to 
control operating costs and to meet the keen competition. 

Comment: The primary interest in the shares lies in their 
income-producing record. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: lu. ended: A > Dec. Total dends Price 
Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price 140-28 12%— 5 
$0.25 0.36 $0.61 $0.50 14 —4 D 0.44 1,18 0.44 D 0.33 0.85 0.50 15%— 6 
Se ea 0.36 0.38 0.74 0.50 17 —18 CO eee 0. 0.55 0.57 D 0.41 1.27 0.75 17%— 9 
2S 0.53 0.55 1.08 70.60 20%—14 a D 0.15 0.33 0.53 0.88 1.59 1.00 19%—13 
0.57 1.14 1.71 1.00 3644—26 D 0.15 1.17 0.86 0.11 1.99 1.50 31 —16 
*Adjusted to 10-for-1 split-up in April, 1936. +tPlus 16% stock dividend. tIncludes « A > 3 
12% cents payable September 30, 1939. §August 16, 1939 ' ee 
Remington Rand, Inc 
The National Supply Company 8 . “ 
Earnings and Price Range (NY) Data revised to August 16, 1939 a and Price Range (RR) 
Data revised to August 16, 1939 50 incorporated: 1927, Del., to effect unification 40 
Incorporated: 1937, Pennsylvania; founded, 40 of th tablished co ni os 20 + 
1894. Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. N. Y. Office: 39 PRICE RANGE 
20 ‘Rockefeller Plaza. Annual meeting: PRICE RANGE 465 Washington Strest. Buffalo, N.Y. 190 
First’ Wednesday in April. Number of | 29 Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in July st 1110 
stockholders (December 31, 1938): Com- [=] pa arch rred, ° Fiscal ends Mar. 31 $4 
talization: Funded debt..... 5,802,000 
*5 cum. convertible....... x > erred 8 cum. 
7$2 year 979,548 1931 °32 °33 °35 “36 ‘37 1938 Common 1,584,895 shs 
preference 
Common stock ($10 par)....... 1,155,517 = *Redeemable at ane a share; aw preferred share carries a non-detachable warrant 
" atl to purchase 1% shares common at $32.50 per share through ~~ 1, 1939; $35 


common prior to Oct. 1, 1947, when conversion becomes automatic, 

Business: A leading manufacturer of equipment for the oil 
industry, specializing in drilling machinery; also produces 
tubular supplies and makes Diesel and other types of engines. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital March 31, 
1939, $29.2 million; cash, $3.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
12.1-to-1. Book value of common, $12.66 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor; sole payment on common since 
1929 was 1/10 share $2 preference stock in 1937. Preferred 
arrears as of June 30, 1939: 5%% prior preferred, $2.75; 
6% prior preferred, $3; $2 preference, $1.50. 

Outlook: Competition in the company’s field is increasing, 
as is indicated by unsatisfactory showing during 1938. 

Comment: Topheavy capitalization detracts from status of 
all the various equities. 

“EARNINGS Ri RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: ar.31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's 
$1.49 D$1.12 D$1.28 D$0.98 D$4.8 
ee D 1.30 D 1.25 D 0.73 D 0.87 D 4. is ra 1% 
RD ey D 0.73 0.10 D 0.53 0.04 D 1.12 7 — 3% . 
er 0.34 D 0.02 D 0.32 0.25 D 0.43 7 —8 
Ss a 0.18 0.91 0.66 0.27 2.02 25%— 6 
1.99 1.54 1.30 0.40 $4.90 26%—17 
0.47 D 0.12 D 0.76 D 0.38 D 0.79 23 —12 
86.45 D 0.68 D 1.42 t15%4— 6% 
for 3-for-1 split, May 21, 1937. After surtax of 33 cents. August 


16, 


31 


through September 1, 1940; $37. 50 through September 1, 1941, 


Business: A leading factor in the office equipment industry. 
Sales of typewriters and supplies normally constitute most 
important source of revenues. Products include adding, ac- 
counting and tabulating machines, office furniture, check 
photographing apparatus and various office systems. In 1937, 
added electric dry shavers. One third of the business is foreign. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital March 31, 
1939, $24.9 million; cash, $4.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
7.4-to-1. Book value of common, $0.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular distributions on present pre- 
ferred since issuance in 1936. Irregular common payments, 
1927; 1930-31; and 1936 to date. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Over the longer term, company should derive fur- 
ther benefit from expanding demand for labor-saving devices. 

Comment: Preferred is a business man’s risk; common 


represents a well situated equity in the business cycle group. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s ———Calendar Year’ s—— 


Qu. ended: we = —< 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 
72 54 1933..D$0.94 D$2.97 None 11%— 2% 
| eee De 0. 3 D 0.08 0.10 1934.. 6.30 0.01 None 13%— 6 
(| ee D0.11 D 0.07 0.19 1935.. 0.38 0.39 None 20%— 7 
0.12 0.06 0.48 1936.. 0.58 1.24 .30 25 —17% 
Sere 0.14 0.02 0.53 1937.. 1.04 1.73 *1.05 29%— 8% 
are 0.81 0.45 0.76 1938.. 0.30 2.32 +0.90 17%— 9% 
0.07 0.13 0.45 1938.. D0.06 0.50 70.60 t17%—10% 


*Plus 2% in common stock. Plus 1% in preferred stock. fTo August 16, 1939. 
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Earnings and Price Range (PET) ee 
Pet Milk Company (Illinois) Business 
originally established in 1885. General office: 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators “Aaug.5 
1 
Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 24,875 28,250 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,333 2,325 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 62.1 60.1 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 665,197 661,136 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 

*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,550 3,909 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 75,859 76,431 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 150,548 150,11 
Aug. 5 July 29 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,628 $3,048 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,548 2,346 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,217 1,230 
Cotton Mill Activity Index..... 124.9 124.0 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 82.9 83.0 


*Daily average. 7000 omitted. 


the beginning of the following week. 


#Journal of Commerce. 


comparable. 


Commodity Prices: Aug. 15 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). $34.90 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 16.12% 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.)... 0.10% 
Rubber Sheets (per lb.)........ 0.1655 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 0.11 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.08 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 0.82% 
~0.58% 
Sagar, Raw (per ib.)..... .0282 


0 
Federal Reserve Reports ug 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Commercial Loans....... 917 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 631 
Other Loans for Securities..... 522 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 10,789 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,329 
Total Net Demand Deposits.. 17,551 
Tote) Time Deposits... ... 5,251 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 484- 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,462 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,070 


tWard’s Reports. 
7000,000 omitted. 


Week Ended———— 
Aug. 13 
1938 


13,790 
2,134 
40.4 
589,568 
3,360 


§As of 


Aug. 10 


Weekly Carloadings 


Eastern District 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
ai Lackaw’na & Western 
Norfolk & Western............. 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pennsylvania 
Western Maryland 
Southern District 


Southern Ry. System........... 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western...... 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern....... 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.. 
Southern Pacific System........ 
PAGING 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern.......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 
Missouri Pacific 
St.. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 


34,943 
5,166 


3,867 


3,547 
6,376 
19,970 
10,723 
3,947 
6,557 


12,266 


Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 


conditions. 


indication of earnings for the current month. 
Association of American Railroads figures.) 


(Compiled from 


Monthly 
1939 1938 
TF INANCIAL WORLD 
S. Govt. Debt..... *$40,818 *$37,362 
Contracts : 
Number of Vessels... 131. 118 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total tonnage ......- 599 ,735 519,965 120 
AVERAGE OF 1923.25= 100 
Monthly Magazines... 464,564 482,238 
Women’s Magazines.. 510,234 428, 4 
Canadian Magazines.. 122,812 117,6 110 
{Stocks of Tin (tons)... 39,512 52. 303 
JULY 
Short Sales (shares)... 481,599 833,663 
tNew *$49.5 *$130.3 100 
Broadcast Sales: 
*3.28 *2.95 
- Magazine Advertisin 
Nat'l weeklies (lines) 643,329 500,907 1939 D 
Trade Papers (pages) 7,815 7,130 
Pig Iron Activity: 
Productions *2.36 *1.20 80 
*1.97 
Locomotives .......+- 4 3 
Freight Cars ....... 1,324 70 ‘ 
Coal Production (tons) : 1938 
Bituminous ......... *29.5 *23.4 
Anthracite .......... *2.9 *2.6 
, Slab (tons) 
Shipments .........- 43,128 33,825 
Stocks on Hand...... 131,782 146,208 
Food in Storage: 
Butter *131.5 *121.5 50 
Cheese (Ibs.) ......- *98.4 *114.8 
Eggs (cases) ........ *10.9 10.2 
Lard (Ibs.) ......... *148.2 126.3 1929 1930 193] 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 - 70 ‘July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. ' 
Air Transport: 
Possenger miles .... %65.5 *42.3 1939 ; 
Commercial Failures... . 917 1.038 


*000,000 omitted. 
piled by Merrill Lynch & Co. 


+Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
gAmerican Trucking Association, Inc. (203 carriers). 


tAt first of month. 


§26 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
#Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


Monthly sUuLY—— 
4 1939 1938 
Indicators 
Automobile 
Sales (U. S. & Can.): 
Cars and Trucks..... 218,420 189,402 
#Department Stores: 
Sales Index.......... 86 83 
Glass Output: 
Window (boxes)...... a 330,223 
Machine Tool Index.. 230.9 89 


Newsprint Production: 
Total, No. Am. (tons) 328. neg 286.796 


Rayon Shipments (Ibs. ) *31.9 
Boots & Shoes *30.7 
Copper, Refined (lbs.) 
158,236 139,483 
Shipments .......... 181,487 167,782 
Stocks on Hand...... 490,419 523,196 
Cotton (thousands of bales) : 
521 448 
crude © Hubber (long tons) : 
6,739 22,918 
snes 227,230 323,185 
JUNE 
Federal Expenditures 
Public Works ....... *107.5 *77.2 
Farm Income — Total 
(incl. Subsidies)..... *552 *559 
Farm Subsidies ..... #3) *45 
tVariety Chain Sales... *267.8 *237.6 
{Truck Loadings: 
Freight (tons)...... 1,016, pet 805,693 
Index Number ...... 11 91.28 
Electrical Equipment: 
Refrigerators ........ 268,154 115,274 
Washing Machines... 120,076 78,354 
7,216 7,046 
Vacuum Cleaners 99° 85, 918 
Fluid Milk (quarts): 
Av. Daily Sales...... *6.76 *6.39 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


STOCK of Sales ACTER OF TRADING—————— 


1939 Industrials RRs Utilities Sikes 
Aug. 

10.. 137.23 28.00 25.88 46.47 
11 137.29 27.97 26.05 46.51 
12 138.42 28.35 26.36 46.96 
14 140.18 28.56 26.62 47.50 
15 141.29 28.66 26.82 47.83 
16.. 138.47 28.00 26.15 46.81 


-Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 
(Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
699,730 754 59 554 141 3 15 
700,890 675 245 240 190 2 25 
257,880 445 262 73 110 3 3 
546,060 622 382 104 136 14 10 
658,330 680 424 106 150 21 5 
640,010 704 66 539 99 4 13 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1939 

Aug. 
89.68 $4,770,000 oa 
89.60 3,550,000 
89.65 1,070,000 
89.87 2,960,000 cane 
90.08 4,180,000 et 
89.71 3,650,000 


21 


i Aug. 5 Aug. 12 Aug. 6 
50,913 52,253 43,080 
35,276 34,076 26,961 
11,259 11,107 9,280 
oe. 11,259 14,045 9,280 
BS 23,242 22,801 20,363 
28,583 27,714 20,715 
20,045 19,999 17,494 
71,253 71,493 61,390 
ea 14,750 14,817 12,450 
Aug.6 96,689 97,093 80,447 
$2,673 9,304 9,142 8,146 
re 2,276 12,362 12,669 11,744 \ 
982 8,344 8,409 7,465 
120.7 
> 75.6 13,006 11,707 11,181 
inant 28,001 28,301 26,173 
& 25,506 25,215 21,380 
Seaboard Air Line.............. 12,181 11,351 
Aug.8 Aug. 16 
$34.00 $34.00 5,028 5,016 
3 15.87% 15.50 
0.10% 0.10% 27,282 26,221 26,848 
: 0.0505 0.0490 36,686 35,894 33,342 
0.0514 0.0514 23,409 21,469 18,906 
se 0.1668 0.16 13,288 12,853 12,516 
0.12 0.11% 
0.08 0.09% 23,371 24,319 24,767 
Be 0.96 1.16 21,373 21,881 22,826 
: 0.81% 0.77% 17,986 18,801 17,932 
=“ . 0.57% 0.68% 4,589 4,582 4,257 
r 0.0282 0.0275 5,144 4,767 4,639 
100000 omitted) 3,856 3,821 
$8,166 $8,199 
Se 3,887 3,889 3,628 3,266 
3 655 622 6,601 6,244 
526 574 20,199 20,400 
Shs 10,756 9,319 10,674 9,888 
sie 3,322 3,093 4,142 3,950 
17,462 15,009 6,855 7,129 > 
5,243 5,193 
501 499 
2,476 2.582 
Rie 7,054 6,466 
|_| 
Ex 
5 Cent 
sent 
pub 
New 
N. 


